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T'S EASY for students to master the proper Proper frying in pure, all-vegetable Crisco helps SARA 
technique of deep-frying with Crisco’s care- students avoid unpleasant smoke and odor—and Associa 
fully tested method. And this simple chart helps _ assures them of fried foods that are crisp, light, “ag 
. . " > a a est 
you point out quickly and memorably the causes and as digestible as if baked or boiled! 
and correction of common deep-frying errors. Procrer & GAMBLE MENA 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio United 
Washin 
3 +] 
DO’s and DON'Ts of DEEP-FRYING Doro 
Chief, 
When this happens: DON’T DO THIS: DO THIS: Fry in Crisco heated to 365° F. Test with a State L 
frying thermometer. Or test by frying an Sacram 
Objectionable Don't fry at overly Use 365°F. for frying. Check with moh — of bread. It will brown in 60 REX TC 
smoke high temperature. thermometer or bread test. seconds at 365° F. ae 
niet, 
Don't fail to strain Strain fat before storing. Use a deep kettle or saucepan with a frying State CL 
fat after each use. basket to fit. Fill pan no more than half full Lansing 
with Crisco to allow for normal bubbling. 
Fat bubbles Don't use too much Fill deep kettle not more than 
over fat in frying kettle. Ya full. Fry small quantities of food at a time to MANAG 
Don't add too much Add small quantities in frying avoid bubbling Over and to prevent ex- OF PRA 
food at one time. basket. cessive lowering of frying temperature. 
Don't fry foods that Drain batter dipped or egg and JACK 
are over-moist. crumbed foods. Dry potatoes Strain Crisco after frying to remove food J.T. Eh 
thoroughly. particles. Keep used Crisco in cool place tot 
Re-use only for frying — not baking. For U. ART 
Foods not Don't fry at too low Use 365°F. for frying. Test before best results in re-use,add a little fresh Crisco 
crisp a temperature. adding each batch of food. to replace that used in previous frying. CHARI 
—33 W 
Strong flavor Don't store used fat Keep used fat in a cool place. 
or odor improperly. CH! 
Chi 
Don’, fail to strain Strain to remove food particles, Don 
fat after each use. crumbs, etc. U fx a 
PAC 
Excessive Don't fail to strain Strain before storing. Bu | 
foaming fat after each use. Hol 
Don't add extremely Allow refrigerated or frozen foods es 
cold, frozen, or moist to warm to room temperature "ieee . v 
foods to hot fat. before frying. Dry moist foods. = = — iTS EXEC 
< me bi 6 ae F 
Don't coat excessively Drain batter dipped or egg cid 
with egg and crumb crumbed foods. IGESNBLE 
or batter. M, | 
Don't fry at too low Use 365°F. for frying. Test with S. 1 
a temperature. thermometer or bread square (will V 
brown in 60 seconds at 365°F.). DO} 
FREE WALL CHART—‘‘Do’s and Don’ts of Deep-Frying’”’—is available in size 
suitable for classroom use. Write to Procter & Gamble, Home Economics a 
Dept. A. Crisco Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or use coupon in Service Section. 
KEN 
AGI 
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¢ Our amusing cover is an adaptation of an original 
design by 17-year-old Carolyn Plummer, a student at 


Jeff Davis High School, Houston, Texas. 


Carolyn won 


one of the 26th Annual Scholastic Magazines’ Art 
Awards with her whimsical “birds,” which in the 
original had black birds appliqued on a terra cotta 
background. For other designs by clever students see 
the pattern designs on pages 20 and 21. 


LL of us know something of the 

history of home economics in 

this country. We are familiar 
with the names of early pioneers, we 
know the story of the famous Lake 
Placid conferences, and we can high- 
light important happenings in the 
growth of our professional organiza- 
tion, the American Home Economics 
Association, which held its forty- 
fourth annual meeting this _ past 
June. 

But most of us are not at all fa- 
miliar with the international organi- 
zation of which the American Home 
Economics Association is a member. 
This is the International Federation 
of Home Economics and the sponsor 
of the Eighth Congress on Home 
Economics which was held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in August, and 
which is reported in this issue. 

Headquarters of this international 
organization are in Fribourg, Switz- 
erland. Its aim is to encourage the 
development of home economics in 
every country with the cooperation 
of the public authorities, scientific 
and professional organizations, and 
of individual members. 

The first international congress 
on home economics took place in Fri- 
bourg in 1908 at a time when con- 
cern was felt over the ever-increas- 
ing drift from family life. As a fact 
sheet supplied by the International 
Federation states, “It was thought 
vital for the housewife to be equal 
to her many tasks if true family life 
was to be fostered and developed.” 
With this in mind, the first congress 
was organized with the cooperation 
of the Swiss Women’s Voluntary 
Service and under the patronage of 
the State Council of Fribourg. It 


: he 


brought together over 700 partici- 
pants from more than 20 countries. 

At the close of the congress it was 
decided to found the International 
Federation, with a permanent office 
in Fribourg, which would be a link 
between persons interested in home 
economics all over the world. 

The second international congress 
was held in Gand, Belgium, in 1913 
and had an attendance of 600 from 
25 countries. Its main concern was 
ensuring adequate training for all 
girls in homemaking in the _ pri- 
mary and secondary schools and in 
further education courses. 

The Federation resumed activities 
in 1921 following the First World 
War, and a third congress was held 
in Paris in 1922. This meeting at- 
tracted 2000 participants from 28 
countries. At this time the delegates 
recommended methods for making it 
easier for young employed women to 
acquire knowledge of home econom- 
ics by means of specially adapted 
courses. 

In 1927 the fourth international 
congress took place in Rome and 
brought together about 1000 dele- 
gates from 34 countries. A particu- 
lar concern of this congress was edu- 
cation for the rural family. 

At the fifth congress, held in Ber- 
lin in 1934, about 1000 persons from 
28 countries attended. They studied 
the scientific bases of home econom- 
ics and the “rationalization of do- 
mestic economy.” 

Copenhagen was the scene of the 
sixth congress in 1939 and had an 
attendance of only 350 from 22 
countries. This congress considered 
home economics as a force in con- 
serving the spiritual and social heri- 
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tages and studied the use of modern 
methods such as the film and radio. 

The seventh international congress 
was held in Stockholm in 1949 and 
brought together about 600 partici- 
pants from 22 countries. The appli- 
cation of psychology and technical 
methods to home economics was 
taken up at this congress. 

The eighth congress which met in 
Edinburgh this summer (August 12- 
18) attracted more than 1200 dele- 
gates from 47 countries. About 100 
home economists from the United 
States attended, with Mildred Hor- 
ton, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, heading the official delegate list. 
This magazine was represented by 
Marion L. Cronan, director of home- 
making and school lunch in Brook- 
line, Mass., who is our school lunch 
editor. Her thorough coverage of 
these important meetings starts on 
page 13. Our editorial advisor, Char- 
lotte S. Black of the University of 
3ritish Columbia, and former edi- 
torial advisor Mary S. Lyle of Iowa 
State College, were among the home 
economists who participated in this 
congress. 

The contributions home economics 
can make to better family living 
throughout the world were re-em- 
phasized at this latest international 
congress. Americans came away 
with a new appreciation of our lead- 
ership responsibilities and the im- 
portance of finding ways to share 
our knowledge with women from 
other countries. 
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That’s the idea! Write today for 
free copies of Quick Trick Cookery. 


AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 
— 


OCTOBER, 1953 





NEW FREE CANCO BOOKLET! 


UICK TRICK 


OKERY 


\ 


My 


Cookery. 


This practical teaching aid is chock-full 
of menus and recipes that are priceless in 
simple and speedy meal preparation. 
The recipes were designed for classroom 
use and may be prepared in from 15 to 50 
minutes. They have been planned on a 
step-by-step-preparation basis so that 
students can prepare an entire meal in a 
class period. 

Each recipe was brought to mouth- 
watering perfection in the Canco Test 
Kitchens and has been family tested and 
overwhelmingly approved by a selected 
group of homemakers representing all 
sections of the U. S. 

You will also find this booklet helpful in 
teaching menu planning, food shopping 
and meal serving, as well as food 
preparation. 


e 48 pages with beautiful color photographs 


A Treasury of Menus and Recipes for class- 
room use that are Quick... Delicious... 
and Budget-Smart . . . Right out of Cans! 


e ‘“‘Minute meals”’ with step-by-step directions 


e Valuable party suggestions 
e Recipes for special occasions 


American Can Company 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me .... copies of Quick Trick 


PH-10-53 











NEWS NOTES... 





American Dietetic Association 

was highlighted by the presenta- 
tion of awards to persons who have 
made outstanding contributions to 
the fields of nutrition. Mable Mumm 
MacLachland received the Maiyjorie 
Hulsizer Copher Award for 1953. 
This is the highest honor to be paid 
a member of the Association and is 
given in recognition of distinguished 
service to the profession. The Lydia 
J. Roberts Essay Award was given 
to Dorothy Lefebvre Jefferson for 
her paper, “Child Feeding in the 
United States in the 19th Century.” 

At the final meeting new officers 
were presented. Grace Bulman, chief 
of the Dietetic Division, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans Administration, took office as 
president of the American Dietetic 
Association. She succeeds Beulah 
Hunzicker. Other new members of 
the executive board are Fern W. 
Gleiser, president-elect, Doris T. 
Odle, treasurer, and E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, who is speaker of the House 
of Delegates. 


T= 36th annual meeting of the 


UN Day 

Plans for the observance of UN 
Day, October 24th, are centered on 
the theme Know Your United Na- 
tions with special emphasis on com- 
munity wide celebrations and collec- 
tive organization projects. Ideas and 
suggestions for UN Day activities 
can be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Bureau, United States Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, 896 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Phi U Scholarship 


Phi Upsilon Omicron has _ an- 
nounced a new scholarship for grad- 
uate study for 1954-55. Those eligi- 
ble to apply are Phi U members, not 
honorary ones, who have at least half 
of the hour requirements towards 
a doctor’s degree in some phase of 
home economics and who have had 
at least four years of successful em- 
ployment in home economics. 

Other factors which will be con- 
sidered when the final selection is 
made include personality as_ evi- 


denced by a statement of purpose of 
study and appraisals from four peo- 
ple including the chairman of com- 
mittee for graduate study, a per- 
son under whom the _ applicant 
has worked directly, a co-worker, and 
a person in a different field. Active 
participation in Phi U, in AHEA, 
and in other professional and civic 
organizations will also be noted. 
Write to Mrs. Genevieve Forthun, 
Phi U Business Secretary, 720 N. 
12th Street, Fargo, North Dakota, 
for application blanks and additional 
information. 


Working Women 


Since 1900 the number of women 
workers in the labor force of the 
United States has increased from 
18 to 31 per cent. A study of wage- 
earning mothers conducted by the 
Utah Experiment Station reports 
some of the principal reasons for 
working given by these women. 
More than three-fourths of them 
worked to supplement the family in- 
come. Others worked to provide out- 
side interests and contacts or to use 
skills and abilities previously ac- 
quired. Miscellaneous reasons for 
working included providing for chil- 
dren’s future education, illness of 
husband, or need for help in a fam- 
ily business enterprise. 


Dietetic Internships 


A new examination for filling 
dietetic intern positions in Veterans 
Administration hospitals in Los An- 
geles, California; Bronx, New York; 


OCTOBER |2—Columbus Day 
24—United Nations Day 
3!—Halloween 


Massachusetts 
11—Armistice Day 


26—Thanksgiving Day 
DECEMBER 25—Christmas 


cisco, California 





NOVEMBER 10-13—1953 American School Food Service Association meeting, Boston 


23-28—American Vocational Association Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


29-December 3—32nd National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


JULY 6-9—American Home Economics Association 45th annual meeting, San Fran- 


Hines, Illinois; Memphis, Tennessee; 
and Houston, Texas, has been an- 
nounced by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The salary is $1,800 a year. 

Interns who successfully complete 
the 12 months’ training will be eligi- 
ble for the position of staff dietitian 
paying $3,410 a year. Appropriate 
college study is required; no written 
test will be given. The age limits, 
waived for persons entitled to vet- 
eran preference, are 18 to 35. 

Announcements of the examination 
giving information regarding re- 
quirements and how to apply may be 
secured at any post office, or direct 
from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. Ap- 
plications will be accepted until fur- 
ther notice. 


From Here to There— 


Dorothy Harrison, professor of 
foods and nutrition at Kansas 
State College, will direct home 
economics research of the Kansas 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion this year. This position was 
vacated by Gladys Vail who re- 
signed recently to carry on home 
economics research at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Patricia Murtaugh has resigned 
as head of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company’s Patricia Collier service. 
Roberta Quinn, Miss Murtaugh’s 
assistant, will carry on the service 
of the Dole home economics de- 
partment. 

Helen Coats Sherrill has joined 
the staff of the College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Minne- 
sota. She will serve as associate 
professor of home management and 
family relations. Previously she 
taught in public schools of Del- 
phos, Kansas, and Waldon, New 
York. She also served as assistant 
coordinator of home and family 
life in the public schools of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and was on the 
general extension staff of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 





Dates to Remember 
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furnish your new homemaking rooms 


100% SHELDON 


When you are called on to set up those new home 
making rooms, call in the Sheldon Man to help you 
plan. It will be a real thrill to see the furniture pattern 
develop exactly as you want it, beautiful, efficient, 


educationally correct. A joy to use, a pride to show. 


You'll teach your best in a room that is 100% SHELDON. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





SHELDON FURNITURE MEANS EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 














Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 
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HIGHLIGHT YOUR 
HOMEMAKING COURSES 


“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
A PARTY 

TABLE” 








An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


For Your Copies Today! 


LOS ANGELES $8, CALIF 

















McKnight Publications 


ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


“AS OTHERS LIKE YOU” 


By Stephenson-Millett. A 
standard manual on eti- 
quette — brief, authentic 
and interestingly written. 
Presented in “easy read- 
ing" style. Covers traveling, 
dining out, dances, dates, 
intrcductions, letter writing, 
living with others and 
proper dress, Cleverly illus- 
trated. Cloth Cover. 


$1.50 
“EVERYDAY GROOMING” 


By Livingstone and Maroni. 
» Written for the individual 
/ concerned about her ap- 
pearance. Simple step-by- 
step contents show how to 
perform each detail of 
grooming, how to select 
make-up, coiffure, clothes, 
etc. Not intended to com- 
pletely replace the services of a beau- 
tician, but to enable one to best 


supplement those services $2 75 
e 


with proper daily care. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 205, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 








| for fiber 


| Terms, 
| Both sections are illustrated with 
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Fabrics 

By Grace G. Denny 

J.B. Lippincott Co., Chicago 

Price $4.00 Pp. 221 1953 Revised 
The standard edition 

classic text is 


of this 
completely revised 
even as to size of format. Miss 
Denny now starts her book with a 
valuable chapter on Evaluation of 
Textiles. This includes simple tests 


identification, and lists 
the distinguishing properties of 
five synthetic fibers: nylon, dynel, 
Acrilan, Orlon, and Dacron. She 
also discusses the physical proper- 
ties of fibers which should be con- 
sidered in selecting wearing ap- 
parel. 

Part II gives Fabric Definitions, 
and Part III describes Textile 
Processes, and Finishes. 


photographs and drawings as in 
the previous editions. Part IV giv- 
ing Standards for Textile Purchas- 
ing describes legislation and stand- 
ards with which consumers should 
be familiar. The reference section 
is enlarged and the appendix gives 
a longer list of trademarks and 
addresses of manufacturers. 
Throughout the text, the reader 
is made aware of the tremendous 
growth of the textile industry and 
the many new fibers, finishes, and 
special treatments which make 
textiles such an exciting 
subject. Of interest also is a list 
of obsolete fabrics, and discon- 
tinued processes and finishes. 
—R.R. 


Interior Decorating for You 
By Florence B. Terhune 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York 
Price $4.95 Pp. 284 1952 New Edition 

This is one of the best guides 
to interior decorating available this 
season. The author attempts to 
establish a firm historical founda- 
tion in the beginning chapters by 
reviewing the influences of the 
various periods of decoration. De- 


BOOKS 
IN 
REVIEW 


tailed line sketches help to illus- 
trate the various styles of furnish- 
ings she describes. 

The remaining chapters cover 
almost every aspect of home decora- 
tion from the selection of style, 
color, furnishings, and accessories 
to the construction of slipcovers 
and draperies. The personal style 
of the text is persuasive and yet 
charming. A wealth of material is 
presented and an effort is made 
throughout the book to guide the 
reader toward a successfully fur- 
nished home. —F.S. 


Practical Parliamentary Procedures 
By Rose Marie Cruzan 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Price $2.50 Pp. 208 1953 Revised 

Members of clubs, student coun- 
cils, P.T.A. groups, and even sen- 
ators should welcome this new 
edition of Practical Parliamentary 
Procedures. Well organized and easy 
to read, it includes suggested forms 
for minutes, tally sheets, by-laws, 
etc. There are also useful word- 
for-word presentations of various 
motions in use as well as installa- 
tion and initiation services. 

A complete and _ authoritative 
guide to rules of order, the book 
would be an excellent reference to 
have during meetings and would 
serve equally well as a beginning 
text. —J. de G. 


Child Care and Guidance 
By Helen C. Goodspeed, Esther R. 
Mason and Elizabeth L. Woods. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York 
Price $3.20 Pp. 278 1953 Revised 

More than a book on child de- 
velopment, this text is designed to 
help establish the ideals of family 
and democratic living. It has been 
planned especially for use in high 
school. Thus, any introduction of 
psychological theories which might 
prove confusing has been avoided 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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with KELLOGG’S 
MEMO-CALENDAR 


Here’s a smart Home Economics Teacher. Be- 
cause “Cereal Breakfasts” for better figures is 
such a live classroom topic, she’s scheduled the 
subject again—for a future date. 

And how easy to plan ahead; to put words 
into action—with Kellogg’s Memo-Calendar. 

In the case of the ‘‘Cereal Breakfast”’ story, for 
instance—a quick reminder on Kellogg’s Memo- 
Calendar serves to keep these facts in mind: that 
energy-rich Keilogg’s cereals help balance caloric 
intake, reducing the body’s craving for between- 
meal snacks—as well as the temptation to “‘over- 
load”’ at other meals. And underweight, as well 
as overweight, tendencies are combatted because 
a basic breakfast that includes a Kellogg’s cereal 
helps keep energy and appetite levels on a more 
even keel. 

As you can see, Kellogg’s Memo-Calendar is a 
handy classroom help to have. Read below how 
you can get your copy. 


MEMO-CALENDAR — FREE! 


Kellogg’s Memo-Calendar is 
for the academic year 1953-54, 
and it’s unique in that it not 
only contains space for writ- 
ing memos, but interesting 
and inspirational information 
about Colonial Williamsburg 
and its restoration. For your 
free copy—simply fill in the 
coupon on page 2g, 
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>} (JUICE OR FRUIT 








MILK OR MILK BEVERAGE 


BREAD WITH BUTTER 
OR MARGARINE 





—_—__— 


/ cas OTHER FOODS, 
C Or SUCH AS 


~ / €GGS, MEAT, ETC. 








Use a chart like this to dramatize the story of the 
grains as great foods for better figures. Empha- 
size the need of a basic breakfast that includes a 
Kellogg’s cereal, juice or fruit, milk or milk bever- 
age, bread with butter or margarine, and other 
foods if desired. 


Willey 


OF BATTLE CREEK 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN » SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
CORN SOYA * SUGAR CORN POPS + SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
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Help Your Students Build Their 
Own Home Economics Libraries! 


Tell your students about this wide selection of 
better-living books available at only $1.00 per set. 
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SET A: Cook-Books 
THE SOUTHERN COOK BOOK, Brown (PC 85) 


Over 1,000 favorite recipes from famous Southern plantations, 
hotels, restaurants, etc. 

THE POCKET COOKBOOK, Woody (P 181) 

1,300 tested, helpful recipes, prepared by McCall's Food Staff. 

ANN PILLSBURY’S BAKING BOOK (P 789) 
New how-to-do-it baking book of 400 best 
prepare, extra good to eat. 

MARTHA LOGAN'S MEAT COOK BOOK (P 852) 
Illustrated, easy-to-follow book of the tastiest, 
meat recipes by experts. 

Regular Value: $1.20—4 BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.00 


recipes—easy to 


money-saving 


SET B: Better Homemaking Books 


CONSUMER'S GUIDE TO BETTER BUYING, Margolius (A1055) 
Invaluable information on how to buy more for your money. 

COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOME SEWING, Mager (P 890) 
Helpful handbook complete with modern, illustrated, step-by- 
step instructions—a must for beginner and expert! 

POCKET HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA (PC 90) 

Over 1,000 illustrations, 12 volumes in ONE, 

newest ideas in modern homemaking. 

PERFECT HOSTESS, Daly (P 751) 

Leading expert on entertainment, etiquette in the home the 

new, modern way. 

Regular Value: $1.30—4 BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.00 


on best and 


THE 


SET C: Personal Development Books 
BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (T1) 


For social know-how, here are answers to hundreds of teen- 
age problems on dating, parties, dress, family relationships. 
HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head (T2) 


How to make a success of high school years, includes 20 
illustrations. 
30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABULARY, Funk & 


Lewis (P 569) 
A larger vocabulary will help you get ahead! 
to acquire one in only 15 minutes a day. 

HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE, (P 68) 
Short-cuts to popujarity and success 
people and making people like you. 

YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton (C 23) 

For the ideal hostess—bright ideas for all kinds of parties, 
for food, invitations, ice-breakers, party etiquette, etc 


Here’s how 


Regular Value: $1.25—5 BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.00 
rocco -- To Order Book Sets, Mail This Coupon to: ------ 2 
' ' 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
' Check below the sets you want. Because of low price books ! 
; cannot be ordered separately. Remittance must accompany order. : 
Quantity N 
1 Each Set wa 
4 a 4 School : 
' e . ' 
: @ $1.00: $ Address sane te 
' Book . ' 
i City 1 
1 Set B 1,00: $-———-- 
: @$ $ State 4 
1 Book 
1 Set C @ $1.00: $———- | 1 
: Total amount enclosed: $.. PHEI03 4 
' \ 


basic techniques in handling | 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 6) 
This revision contains informa- 
tion on foster homes and day care. 
A discussion of the psychodrama 


' as an aid toward helping children 


overcome fears and managing 
social situations has also been 
| added. 


Helpful features of the book are 
suggestions for teacher-pupil dis- 
cussions and planning which pre- 
cede each chapter and the up-to- 
date listings of reference materials 


| which follow the various subjects. 





| with 
buy, 


—FS. 


Old-Time Pickling and Spicing Recipes 
By Florence Brobeck 
M. Barrows and Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 126 1953 

This is one of those extra cook- 
books that are a delight to have 
and use. It brings back memories of 
well-stocked shelves in grand- 
mother’s pantry. The author has 
collected a wide variety of pickling 
and spicing recipes, both old and 
new. She has presented the ingre- 
dients and directions in clear easy- 
to-follow form without detracting 
from the feeling of the “good old 
days.” Brief histories of the various 
preserves and sauces _ illustrated 
with line sketches give the book 
added interest and charm. —FS. 


The Complete Meat Cookbook 
By Beth Bailey McLean and 

Thora Hegstad Campbell 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, III. 
Price $5.95 Pp. 551 1953 

The authors, directors of the 
“Martha Logan” service of Swift 
and Co., have prepared an excellent 
book on meat cookery. Nearly 2,000 
tested recipes on meat and poultry 
cookery are included, and they are 
illustrated with many photographs 
ahd drawings. In addition to this 
wealth of interesting recipes, there 
is a good discussion on buying meat 
information on amounts to 
price, grades, quality, and 
tenderness as well as charts on 
weights and descriptions of all 
cuts. Suggestions for meat storage, 
serving, and carving hints are also 
included. 

Of special interest are sections 
on barbecue and outdoor cookery, 
sauces and gravies, stuffings, and a 
chapter on planning and preparing 
meals for 25 or more persons. 
Planned for actual kitchen use, the 
book has a washable cover, and the 
back has been stitched and rein- 
forced to open flat. The recipes ap- 
pear in large, easy-to-read type, 
and the book is well-indexed for 
easy reference. —J. de G. 
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Electric Ranges 
i CAPSU LE Refrigerators 
ma TEXTBOOKS an ep 
ma + 
nan Home Laundering 
- FOR STUDENTS <_ Eletric Housewares 
Meal Planning 
are - 3 
aes Protective Cooking 
at Pay FR EE Family Nutrition 
als Kitchen and Laundry Planning 
UB; 
LS: e e e e e 
High-spot summaries of up-to-the-minute information 
on homemaking available for every pupil ee 
In these folders, boiled down for student use, are the im- 
ok- portant facts contained in the Westinghouse Reference 
ive Handbooks so many teachers use as textbooks. They 
of will eliminate much blackboard work and serve as permanent 
a student reference material. Free in classroom quantities. 
as 
ng Electric Home Appliances (8 pages) Explains how 
ind major appliances operate. Lists points to consider when | 
re- buying any appliance, including electric housewares. Tells 
wel how to care for each of them. 
ng 
oid Electric Household Refrigeration (6 pages) Explains | 
US the need for refrigeration and how modern refrigerators 
ed and home freezers work. Lists points to consider when 
‘4 buying, and tells how to use and care for these appliances. 
Household Electric Ranges (6 pages) Includes detailed | 
information on the construction, use and care of electric 
ranges. Discusses the importance of vitamins and minerals. 
Gives rules for protective cooking. 
h Modern Home Laundering (6 pages) Discusses the 7 
; re principles of good washing. Tells how to wash, dry and iron ee ee ee ee | 
mn clothes . . . how to select and care for modern laundry appli- | ORDER TEACHING AIDS...NOW 
00 ances. Includes suggestions for planning the home laundry. | | 
mH | Mail coupon to: 
ei Americans Are Gambling With Their Health (8 | Wesitiighouse Bleciric Corporation 
pages) Brief summary of an important study in family Consumer Service Department PR-1053 | 
ns nutrition. Includes guideposts for meal planning and food | 250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio | 
a preparation, plus 16 menus for eating for health. | | 
wai | Free Student Fact Folders Quantity 
c | 4 
‘| REFERENCE HANDBOOKS FOR TEACHERS | Electric Home Appliances 
on Planned especially for home economics teachers. Contain Electric Household Refrigeration . . . . . .|- | 
all more detailed information on subjects covered by each —_— Electric Ranges 
re, Student Fact Folder ... plus side lights which will add | | 
sO interest and make important points memorable. Check ; Modern Home Laundering . | 
coupon for free desk copies. | Americans Are Gambling With Their Health | 
ns : | 
ry, HOME FREEZING GUIDES Teachers’ Handbooks and Freezing Guides v for 1 free set | | 
la Contain detailed instructions on home freezing and using | 5 Ref iiadicet | 
ng frozen fruits, vegetables, meat, game, poultry, fish, dairy | eee ne | 
oe products and ready-cooked foods . . . and on slaughtering . 6 Home Freezing Guides. . . . . . .|— | 
he and dressing poultry. Check coupon for free desk copies. Se Oe Se a ee 
in- 
Lp- tJ e 
“| you CAN BE SURE. .iF its VVCStInNgnouse 
OU CAN IF IT 
G. 
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Guide to Free Films and the Edu- 

cators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
are now available. Priced at $6.00 
and $4.00 respectively, they provide 
complete, up-to-date listings of free 
education, information, and enter- 
tainment films and _ slidefilms pro- 
duced by government, business, and 
other agencies. 

For the school with a_ limited 
budget, these books provide a wealth 
of source material which can aid 


| new editions of the Educators 


classroom studies in all areas. To 
obtain copies, send remittance to the 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 
New Postal Rates on Films 
The U.S. Post Office has good 


news for users of films. New postal 
rates have gone into effect which' 
make it possible to send 16mm 
films, filmstrips, transparencies, and 
microfilms through the mail at low 
“book” rates. These rates will apply 
to schools, colleges, libraries, and 
religious and charitable organiza- 
tions, and will mean substantial re- 


ductions in the cost of sending for 


audio-visual teaching aids. Local 
post offices can supply complete 
details. 

Fashions in Food 
A new General Mills filmstrip, 


Fashions in Food, presents the story 
of baking mixes and information on 
sizes of and materials used in bak- 
ing pans. This 75-frame, 25-minute, 
full-color filmstrip is available on a 
free showing basis, or a new print 
may be purchased for $3.00. An 
illustrated narration guide with 
commentary is included. Address re- 
quests to General Mills, Inc., Film 
Library, 400 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Health Filmstrips 

Revised editions of two popular 
sets of health education filmstrips, 
The Primary Health Series and The 
Good Health Series, have been re- 
leased by Young America Films. 

Individual titles appearing in The 
Good Health Series are: “You and 
Your Clothes”; “You and Your 


Food”; ““Bacteria—Good and Bad”: 
“Pesky, the Cold Bug”; “Your Pos- 
ture—Good or Bad”; and “Insect 
Pests and Diseases.”’ These full-color 
filmstrips may be obtained from 
Young America dealers, or may be 
purchased directly from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
Price is $30.00 for a complete set. 


Miracle Under Foot 


How a young couple redecorac 
their living room with the help of 
the decorating consultant of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company is 
shown in Miracle Under Foot. 

A new addition to Ideal Pictures 
Corporation’s library of free 16mm 
sound films, this 16-minute color 
film may be obtained without charge 
except for transportation from any 
of Ideal Pictures’ 27 branch offices. 
Or write to the home office, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. The film is not available to 
groups below the senior high level. 


Learning Through TV 


“Educational television provides 
an opportunity for a fresh and real- 
life approach to extension work,” de- 
clared C. M. Ferguson, director of 
the USDA Extension Service. 

Writing in a recent issue of the 
Extension Service Review, Mr. Fer- 
guson cited the fast growing im- 
portance of TV as a media of mass 
communication. “Television,” he 
said, “gives the extension worker a 
tool for presenting a demonstration 
to audiences that are hundreds of 
times larger than can be reached in 
person. The opportunity is knocking 
insistently.” He called for a_ re- 
appraisal of all extension education. 


FIRST GRADERS LEARN ABOUT THEIR caida ON TV 


Consumer education started early for these Philadelphia first 
graders who joined Kathryn Bovaird in a series of Democracy 
at Work programs televised last year over station WFIL-TV. 
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The series was part of ac primary grade social studies unit on 
understanding community life. 
about supermarkets—kinds of merchandise and how to buy. 


Here the youngsters learn 
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Powdered sugar 
Ice Cream 
Whipped Cream 
Fresh and frozen fruits 
Fruit Sauces 


Something new, indeed, this dessert 
waffle. The unique (really extra- 
special) flavor and texture you will 
achieve will surprise and delight 
you. A special method of mixing is 
employed similar to that used in 
making Chiffon Cake. No difficulty 
here, but the recipe should be closely 
followed .. . a waffle mix simply 
won’t do. Another Clabber Girl 
“Personality” recipe with a 
delightful reward for your * 





“personal touch”’. 





CLABBER 






* Note to teachers: Don't let your students GIRLS 
forget how good their baking can be. BALANCED 

DOUBLE 

ACTION 






Chil De Wf 


(Yield: eight 44-inch square waffles) 


plus your “personal 
touch,” make baking 
results so sure, so 
satisfying 







1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 4 cup salad oil 
14 teaspoons Clabber Girl (balanced) VY, cup cold water 


Baking Powder é 
1 2, ) 
%4 cup sugar 4 teaspoon vanilla 


Y, teaspoon salt 3% teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 egg yolks 2 egg whites 





Sift together flour, baking powder, sugar, and salt. Add egg yolks, salad oil, water, 
vanilla, and lemon rind. Beat until smooth and well blended. Beat egg whites until 
very stiff and dull in appearance. Pour egg yolk mixture into the beaten whites, folding 
gently until well blended. Bake in waffle iron and serve warm with powdered sugar, 
whipped cream, fresh or frozen fruit, or ice cream. 





me Ory . 
©" Guaranteed by ‘oy | 

Good Housekeeping 
X40) 


745 apvenrist® wre 


“CLABBER GIRL”... The eae Powder with the BALANCED double action 


MANUFACTURED BY HULMAN AND COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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newest additions offered by Gerber’s, who make baby foods 
and nothing else: Strained Orange Juice . . . consistently high in 
Vitamin C value; finely strained for nursing-bottle feeding; 
minimum peel oil for ease of digestion; specially pasteurized. 
Strained Egg Yolks ... rich in iron, protein, Vitamin A; creamy, 
custard-like consistency and good fresh-egg flavor ap- 
peal to babies; sterilized for complete safety at 240°F. 
for 45 minutes. Laboratory tested for purity. 





] ? 


for 25 years, Gerber’s 
have been making baby foods. 


Their professional staff, 


including qualified home 
economists, constantly studies 
the newest developments in 


infant nutrition. Today, Gerber’s 
make over 60 specially prepared 
baby foods. This wide variety 

is produced to fill two 
important needs. First, so that 
early introduction of many 
different foods may stimulate 
appetite and encourage future 
good eating habits. Second, to 
give the necessary choice to 
meet the needs of different 


babies at different ages. 


free 
teaching aids! 


eveswnrs aeaney OF Se 

Write to Gerber's, Dept 

Fremont, Michigan, 
for Teacher's Manual and de 
sired number of Students 
Leaflets. These authoritative 
guides on infant nutrition 
are prepared by qualified 
home economists 





Babies ane own business....our ouby business ! 


Gerber’s 


BABY FOODS 


4 CEREALS * 60 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 
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TTENDING an International 
Congress on Home Economics 
was a new and exciting experi- 

ence for me. It was indeed a thrill 
to mingle with 1,200 delegates from 
47 countries. On the first morning 
as we all queued up for registration 
there seemed literally a babble of 
languages. But it developed that 
languages were no barrier at this 
conference. Two expert translators, 
Nora Saxe and Helga Lund, quickly 
translated every speaker’s talk into 
French and German, or English. 
McEwan Hall of the University of 
Edinburgh was the meeting place for 
nearly all sessions of the Congress. 
An examination room at the Univer- 
sity had been transformed for regis- 
tration, and a post office, bank, and 
newsstand had been installed for the 
convenience of the delegates. 


Official Opening 


The Congress officially opened on 
Wednesday, August 12th, with a wel- 
coming speech by the Right Honor- 
able Earl of Home, Minister of State 
for Scotland. He outlined the 
stresses and strains brought to bear 
on the individual because of a chang- 
ing society, and emphasized that one 
of the greatest of our contemporary 
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EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, August 12-18 - 


social problems is that of the mother 
in industry. 

“Women,” Lord Home pointed out, 
“have always worked, but never have 
economic pressures compelled such a 
direct choice between work and 
home.” He challenged home econ- 
omists, “If by your expert knowl- 
edge you can help the governments 
and public to weigh the economic ad- 
vantages of women with children 
working outside the home against 
the social damage to the children and 
young citizens, you will do a public 
service.” 

The president of the International 
Federation of Home Economics, M. 
Joseph Piller, replied to the welcome 
and expressed gratitude to Her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen, for her patronage 
of the International Congress. 

In his speech, Mr. Piller urged the 
necessity for teachers, properly 
trained, to help young people find 
their proper places, and not be domi- 
nated by matter or machines. Teach- 
ers must show students that if they 
want to succeed in life, they must 
become personalities. 

He defined a personality as some- 
one who by his presence makes one 
feel a better person . . . someone who 
spreads light, who gives encourage- 






The 8th 
International 
Congress 


on Home Economics 


Reported by MARION L. CRONAN 


ment, who gives a feeling of confi- 
dence in oneself and others. This 
can be achieved not just by knowl- 
edge, theory, or practice, Mr. Piller 
felt, but by teaching people to think, 


to reflect, and to meditate. “A 
teacher educates,” he emphasized, 
“not by what she knows, but by 


what she is.” 

Mr. Piller then declared the con- 
ference opened, stating that Edin- 
burgh with its tradition of solidarity 
was a fitting place for the conven- 
tion. The chairman of the organiz- 
ing committee for the Congress, J. 
B. Frizell, director of education in 
Edinburgh, concluded the session by 
remarking that the two opening 
talks of the Congress clearly showed 
that we are interested in ‘“‘more than 
just pots and pans.” 


The Civic Reception 

The Civic Reception given on the 
first evening by the City of Edin- 
burgh in honor of the Congress dele- 
gates was a gala event. The national 
costumes, intermingled with tartans 
and evening dresses, created a color- 
ful spectacle. Demonstrations of 
Scottish country dancing were given 
and then the delegates were drawn 

(Continued on page 14) 


















(Continued from preceding page) 
into the dance groups. Language 
was no difficulty here; all joined in 
the lively steps. 

Delegates moved around greeting 
friends and making new ones, stop- 
ping at the buffet, listening to the 
concert and glee club. Those who 
wished remained for a late supper. 
Scottish hospitality and friendliness 
made the evening a memorable one. 


Second Session: Teacher Training 

The training of home economics 
teachers in different countries was 
the first topic for discussion at the 
second session. Miss C. M. Kennedy, 
Her Majesty’s inspector of schools, 
Edinburgh, was the general repor- 
ter. She summarized papers received 
from Australia, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 
From these it was evident, she said, 
that the main aims of the training 
in all countries were broadly similar, 
namely, to raise standards of home- 
craft and to enrich family life. 

All the reports stressed that teach- 
ers needed to be trained, she pointed 
out, but how this is to be done can 
be answered only in a general way 
because conditions vary between 
countries and, as in the United 
States, between sections of a coun- 
try. Systems also vary greatly. Each 
country has contact with different 
social backgrounds and _ situations 
are constantly changing. In general, 
she felt, the best methods of train- 
ing are the ones which equip pros- 
pective teachers to meet these chang- 
ing situations. 

That there should be certain rec- 
ognized standards for entrance to 
teaching was agreed upon by all 
countries. Purely technical training 
results in an incomplete human be- 
ing. Content of home _ economics 
courses should not overemphasize op- 
eration to the exclusion of cultural 
subjects, for students should under- 
go some of the moral and intellec- 
tual disciplines which it is the pe- 
culiar gift of cultural studies to pro- 
vide. 

On the other hand, a report from 
Glasgow made the plea for a fuller 
study of science both for teachers 
and students in home economics. A 
delegate from Holland raised the 
point that the overloading of courses 
by addition of sociology and philos- 
ophy might be at the expense of 
technical skills. 

The second half of the session cen- 
tered on international exchanges of 
teachers, fellowships, and_ scholar- 
ships, and on the establishment of 
centers of information and research. 
Miss J. Gibson, method lecturer of 
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cam hs. 
Doris Buchanan, an editor of D. C. 


Heath Co., with Lt. B. Elliott, a 
dietitian stationed in England. 


the Gloucestershire Training College 
of Domestic Science, Gloucester, was 
the reporter. 

Four countries supplied informa- 
tion on this subject and all were in 
agreement about the benefit to be 
gained by exchange of teachers and 
students as a means of spreading 
ideas and giving help. Obstacles 
listed were: language difficulty, eco- 
nomic problems, difference in knowl- 
edge and in methods, and the short- 
age of some economics teachers. The 
exchange of lecturers also presented 
difficulties in college administration. 

The topic of establishment of cen- 
ters of information and _ research 
was taken mainly to mean research 
in food, cleansing agents, textiles, 
working methods, and family eco- 
nomic problems, Miss Gibson re- 
ported. “Countries supplying infor- 
mation were unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm for results of work being 
done, but until recently no syste- 
matic investigation of domestic work 
has been acknowledged or’ even 
deemed necessary.” 

The importance of food research 
from a hygienic point of view was 
stressed in the report from Denmark 
where there is cooperation with lead- 
ing industries to improve equipment 
and an attempt to mark the quality 
of goods. In France the National 
Institute of Hygiene concerns itself 
with places where large-scale cater- 
ing is done. In Norway special at- 
tention is given to food preserva- 
tion. In Sweden there has been a 
proposal to create a university chair 
of nutritional science. 


Discussion of These Reports 


In the discussion which followed 
the reports, Mrs. K. Harrekilde- 
Peterson of Denmark said that in 
Denmark there are approximately 
2,000 home economics teachers en- 
gaged in different fields, nearly one 
for each 2,000 of Denmark’s popula- 
tion. On account of this Denmark is 
extremely interested in the education 





A group of delegates from the U.S.A. 


Elaine Sullivan, a 
student from Fram- 
ingham State Teach- 
ers College, Mass., 
looks at the German 
exhibit. Right, Dr. 
Mary Lyle of lowa 
State College during 
the registration time. 





Enjoying the River Clyde excursion are, 
I. to r., A. Rogers c/o American Em- 
bassy, Beirut; Gladys Branegan, Ohio 
State University; Margaret Fedde, 
former University of Nebraska head who 
has been teaching in Lebanon; A. Hoff- 
man, teacher, Mansfield Center, Conn. 
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of teachers and attempts have been 
made to establish a real university 
training in home economics. 
Charlotte S. Black, professor of 
home economics at the University of 
British Columbia, reported that 
classes of home economics have been 
established in practically all the ma- 
jor universities of Canada. They are 
on a footing with other schools with- 
in these universities, and students 
take certain subjects along with stu- 
dents of other faculties. “We are 
not isolated in our schools of home 
economics,” she stated, “but defi- 
nitely a part of the universities.” 
Persis L. Wingfield, chairman of 
the Association of Principals of Do- 
mestic Science Colleges, spoke of the 
need for scholarships in domestic 
science, and said that it was time 
Great Britain followed the example 
of other countries in this matter. 
Miss D. Deulkar, vice directress 
of Lady Irwin College in New Delhi, 
India, spoke in agreement with the 
necessity of including cultural sub- 
jects in courses taken by home eco- 
nomics students. “We all know that 
the teacher’s job is not over when 
she teaches her subject,” she pointed 
out. The teacher is guide, philos- 


opher, and friend to her students... 


She can do a great deal in infiu- 





At garden party, |. to r.,, E. Hook- 
ham and A. Mykibust, Norway; I. 
Kastel, Denmark; |. Osttveit, Nor- 
in colorful native costumes. 


way, 





encing their minds and character.” 

Miss Deulkar believes that a 
teacher’s background should be 
broad. The teacher training course 
should include subjects like psychol- 
ogy, sociology, art, music, and also 
some history. Referring to her own 
country, she said that three years of 
training was not enough and needed 
to be extended to four or five years 
and “brought to the level of a de- 
gree.” 

Speaking as a delegate from a 
small country where teachers are not 
trained within the country, Miss K. 
D. Osborne-Day of Northern Rho- 
desia urged flexibility on the part 
of those who come to teach. The 
teacher who has a good background 
of scientific knowledge and general 
education could adapt to varied con- 
ditions. Miss Osborne- Day also 
thought that boys as well as girls 
needed to know the fundamental 
scientific basis of home economics. 


Third Session: Practical Methods 

At the third meeting of the Con- 
gress, home economists considered 
practical methods in home econom- 
ics teaching. Mrs. S. Fritsch, inspec- 
tor of home economics in the Tech- 
nical Education Institutes. of the 
Academie de Paris, Sevres, France, 
was the reporter of conclusions 
reached in papers submitted from 11 
countries. These papers discussed 
psychological bases, and some results 
of day-to-day experience. 

Mrs. Fritsch remarked that it was 
interesting to examine the different 
interpretations which the papers 
gave to the study of “psychological 
bases.” Scotland, for example, seeks 





AHEA scholarship holders, 
Joan Acton Smith, College of 
Housecraft, Manchester, Eng- 


land, who studied at iowa 
State in 49-50, and N. Amtaya- 
kui, chief delegate from Thai- 
land, who will study at Ohio 
State University this year. 


Also at the garden party, Miss Mykel- 
bust of Norway with Miss D. Deulkar 
of India, and Miss Wong of China. 
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these bases in the traditions of Scot- 
tish education, while the United 
States considers the psychological 
foundations as being in themselves 
the expression of two deep convic- 
tions directing all educational effort. 
These are: the belief in the value 
and dignity of the individual, and 
the necessity of teaching youth de- 
mocracy through experience. 

The efforts of the “educationist”’ 
today is concentrated on a_ better 
knowledge of the individual, his 
characteristics, his demands, and his 
needs, Mrs. Fritsch pointed out. It 
is no longer sufficient for housewives 


to have good working habits and 
techniques. They must organize 
their work methodically and _ they 


must exercise their critical faculties 
in order to judge and choose not 
only between material products but 
also ideas. Home economics educa- 
tion endeavors to make instruction 
more individual and to adapt it to 
social reality. 


Fourth Session: Housewives’ Problems 

On Saturday the delegates turned 
their attention to problems of the 
housewife and how she could get 
help in her domestic tasks. Mrs. C. 
Scholte-Hoek, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, The Hague, summarized pa- 
pers from seven countries on this 
subject. She outlined the advances 
made in various countries in the 
‘“*technical installations,” meaning 
water, gas, electricity and such utili- 
ties; in household equipment; and in 
“rationalization of work,” meaning 
home management practices. She re- 
gretted that no report was received 
from the United States and said that 
“In this country the rationalization 
of the home has been the most prog- 
ressive and it would have been inter- 
esting to learn how the housewife 
can be helped there in her household 
work.” 

The meeting dealt 


rest of this 


(Continued on page 46) 





Mildred Horton, the AHEA executive sec- 
retary, talking with Peter Stevenson 
of the Scotiand Department of Health. 
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Student from Pakistan was in- 
terested in the pre-school. 









Tours of campus research centers 
were part of course. These students 
are from Cuba, Bolivia, Costa Rica. 


Students from Other Lands 


... learn about home economics at Oklahoma A&M 


By RICHARD CALDWELL 


economics and the extension serv- 

ices was on display recently at 
Oklahoma A&M for 25 visiting 
women from 13 Latin American 
countries and Pakistan who partici- 
pated in a special short course on 
improved home services. 

It was A&M’s first major class- 
room laboratory school, especially 
planned for Pan and South Ameri- 
can women. The _ six-weeks_ short 
course, which ran from March 2 to 
April 18 of this year, was something 
of an experiment designed to meet 
the needs of our Latin American 
neighbors. 

The visiting group came to Okla- 
homa A&M under the auspices of the 
college in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of International Affairs and 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the USDA. Prior to 
coming to Oklahoma their itinerary 
included six weeks at the University 
of Texas in extension training. In- 
structional periods in Washington, 
D. C. were part of the assignment. 

For these representatives of Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Colombia, Peru, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Pakistan; 
A&M’s home economics teaching 
units were on instructional parade. 
The versatile seminar brought the 
culture of the 14 countries repre- 
sented into contrast and contact with 
American approaches to the improve- 
ment of homelife. The purpose was 
to give the visitors new ideas which 
they could apply in professional work 
at urban and rural levels. 

The objectives of the course cen- 
tered on: 

1. Providing technical informa- 


Te practical know-how of home 


Women of Venezuela, 
Mexico, and El Saiva- 
dor work in food 
preparation lab with 
instructor, Hermina 
Dohogne. Right, Mar- 
goaret Hampel, re- 
cently returned from 
two years South 
American service, 
in Chilean costume. 


tion in home economics and related 
fields of value in work with rural 
people. 

2. Acquainting the groups with 
methods of teaching and materials 
to be used in work with urban and 
rural people. 

3. Projecting purposes, organiza- 
tion, planning, and subject matter 
that underlie home economics and 
the extension service. 

4. Development of a better under- 
standing of the culture of Latin 
America, Pakistan, and the United 
States. 

The course of study included: 
basic food needs of the family, nu- 
trition, gardening, poultry and meat 
preparation, food preservation and 
storage, family health, child care, 
clothing, housing, and equipment. 

Classroom lectures, laboratories, 
personal and collective conferences, 
question forums, discussions, demon- 
strations, and observation were uti- 
lized. Other methods to make 
learning more flexible were: tours 
of the campus, science and research 
centers; visits to community facili- 
ties including laundry, cleaning, 
locker plants, and supply centers; 
observation on and off the campus 
of classroom and teaching tech- 
niques, use of county and welfare 
services; and of course, movies, and 
other audio-visual aids. 

And what of language difficulties? 
Tri-lingual interpreters translated 
orally as lectures proceeded. This 
plan proved satisfactory. Many of 
the visitors spoke English well or 
understood it. 

In reviewing the course Dr. Lela 
O’Toole, dean of the home economics 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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This holiday spot for students is a typical New Zealand scene. 


AR west of the international date 

line and south of the equator in 

Dunedin, New Zealand, is the 
School of Home Science at the Uni- 
versity of Otago. Here it was that 
I served last year as a Fulbright Re- 
search Scholar in home economics 
education and thereby had one of 
the most interesting and enjoyable 
years of my life. 

Officially I was a member of the 
staff of the Home Science School, 
but I had many contacts with other 
institutions and groups including 
the departments of education and 
health, two of the teacher training 
colleges, and the home science staff 
of the adult education department 
of the university. My work was such 
that I visited elementary and post- 
primary schools in various parts of 
New Zealand and became acquainted 
with what corresponds there to home 
economics in the secondary schools 
in this country. I also came to know 
many people and participated in a 
wide variety of activities. 

New Zealand is a wonderful little 
country. Although it is a member 
of the British Commonwealth, it 
is a sovereign nation with an inde- 


Mrs. Rust, professor of home eco- 
nomics education at Kansas State 
College, recently returned from New 
Zealand where she spent a year as 
« Fulbright Research Scholar. 
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pendent government of its own. 
The culture and background of the 
people are decidedly British and 
there is a great tie to the mother 
country. “Going home” means mak- 
ing a trip to England or Scotland 
even though the person concerned 
or even his parents may never have 
lived there at any time. 
Consisting mainly of two islands, 
New Zealand extends as a long, nar- 
row strip in the southern hemis- 
phere, with its latitude between 
34 and 48 degrees. The total area 
is approximately 120,000 square 
miles, but both the islands are moun- 
tainous with only a small portion 


Teaching 
In New Zealand 


... as a visiting professor 
of home economics 


BY LUCILE RUST 


that is level. This greatly lessens 
the amount of tillable land, but even 


so, agriculture is the leading oc- 
cupation. 
The hills and mountains furnish 


grasslands second to none for pro- 
ducing fine sheep and wool. The 
climate is mild though high hu- 
midity, cold south winds, and inade- 
quately heated houses give the im- 
pression of a cold climate. How- 
ever, the forest, bush, grass-cov- 
ered hills and valleys, the well-kept 
yards and gardens, and the beauti- 
ful flowers everywhere make the 
country most of the year a flower 
garden from “tip to toe.” 

Dunedin, which was my New Zea- 
land home, is a lovely seaport city 
in the southern part of South Island, 
and is built to a large extent on the 
surrounding hillsides overlooking 
the harbor, the bay, and the beach. 

(Continued on page 50) 





Looking across the bridge of the Leith River stands the three-gabled School of Home 
Science building of the University of Otago where Mrs. Rust taught last year. 
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CERAMICS 
is a happy hobby 


OW in the world do you find time 
to do this,” friends say to me. 
“T don’t see how you can teach 
all day and work every night, too!” 

My reply comes readily, “Teaching 
is my chosen profession, crafts are 
my hobby and I have never thought 
of handcrafts as work.” The com- 
bination is fascinating, relaxing, and 
beginning to be slightly remunera- 
tive. Then, too, it gives a respite 
from the classroom, which I believe 
is important to the development of 
a healthy personality for teachers. 

What is this hobby I look forward 
to so eagerly at the close of each 
school day? The answer is ceramics. 
My interest in crafts started in col- 
lege where several applied art classes 
were included in the home economics 
curriculum. I have always included 
an applied art unit in my classes to 
give the boys and girls suggestions 
for handmade Christmas gifts. 

Because of this interest and prac- 
tical knowledge of crafts, I made 
application and was hired to direct 
the handcraft program at a Boy 
Scout camp for two successive sum- 
mers. It was there that I became 
acquainted with the wife of the camp 
director, Evelyn Waters, who is now 
my partner. Evelyn has a full-time 
job, too, as a homemaker and mother 
of a five-year-old son. Although her 
home and family take a great deal 
of her time and teaching takes my 
days, we found we had a mutual in- 
terest in crafts and both of us 
seemed to have experimented with 
various kinds. 

We soon discovered we were most 
interested in ceramics—an interest 
we could not satisfy in our city or 
even in the state. We kept noticing 
that handmade pieces’ given to 
friends or to us invariably originat- 
ed in California. So, when school 
closed, and with the good wishes 
of Evelyn’s husband, we headed for 
California for a summer of work 
and instruction in the art of cera- 
mics. The more we studied and 
Mildred Hutchins is a homemaking 
teacher at the Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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learned, the more absorbed we be- 
came. By the end of the summer we 
were full of ideas and dreams. 

Once school had gotten under way 
again and Evelyn’s home life had 
settled into its normal routine we 
started to put into practice all we 
had learned. We pooled our re- 
sources and bought a kiln, a few 
moulds, and other necessary mate- 
rials. After converting Evelyn’s 
basement into “The Hobbycraft Stu- 
dio” we were ready to try our skill. 

Our friends saw the results, be- 
came interested, and literally begged 
to have a part in our fun. They 
enjoyed it so much they wanted to 
share it with their friends and urged 
us to exhibit at a local merchandise 
mart. We did and so much enthusi- 
asm was aroused that soon we were 
teaching fifty students in three eve- 
ning classes and a Saturday after- 
noon session. 

The night classes were made up 
of people from all over the city. The 
Saturday afternoon class was_ re- 
served for the out-of-towners so they 
would not have a lot of night driv- 


The author examining a ceramic jug dur- 


ing her “Hobbycraft Studio" class. 


By MILDRED HUTCHINS 


ing to do. They came from as far 
away as 65 miles, never missing a 
Saturday in spite of Iowa’s icy high- 
ways and drifted roads. I soon found 
that teaching ceramics to mothers, 
grandmothers, housewives, business 
girls, men, and even a blind lady 
was not too much different from 
teaching boys and girls. 

Since ceramics, one of history’s 
oldest arts, is a new hobby in Cedar 
Rapids we have had to produce 
everything we use from the original 
mixing of clay to finished product. 

Our hobby business has grown 
amazingly and with no advertising 
except by word of mouth from friend 
to friend. We now have three ten- 
week classes a year with a waiting 
list for each class. The original kiln 
has been joined by three larger ones. 

All at once we found ourselves in 
business with our hobby. We had 
much to learn. Such things as re- 
sale numbers, tax permits, inven- 
tories, freight rates, interstate vs. 
intra-state truck lines, purchase or- 
ders, and invoices all were new to us. 
Hard work? Yes, and heartaches 
and headaches, too, both to us and 
our students. Yet there is a new 
thrill of anticipation each time a 
kiln is opened. The dull, drab, life- 
less pieces that go into the kiln come 
out 24 hours later bright and shin- 
ing and treasured more than words 
can express. 

Our rewards are many. One is our 
satisfaction in finding a hobby we 
enjoy which has turned into a small 
business. We hope it will continue 
to grow until our studio includes 
materials for many different crafts 
and we are able to provide instruc- 
tion in all of them. 

Another’ satisfaction is seeing 
people from many walks of life find 
new opportunity for self expression 
and also a way to forget, for a few 
hours at least, the cares of the work- 
aday world. 

Yes, the hours are long and the 
work seems at times to be never- 
ending. But the fun we have had 
and the many new friends we have 
made have repaid us a thousandfold. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMIC: 
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CANADA PROMOTES — ee 


Rural Homemaking Classes 


DULTS of Ontario’s rural dis- 

tricts are enthusiastically re- 

turning to school these days to 
get inspiration and ideas for sewing 
and housekeeping—that is if those of 
the village of Bancroft are the ex- 
ample. 

Last year over 200 adults attend- 
ed the first rural night school to be 
held in this little village, which is 60 
miles from the nearest city and 160 
miles north of Toronto. Some drove 
as far as 30 miles to classes. 

Many adult programs have been 
established throughout Ontario, but 
chiefly in the cities and larger towns. 
Rural people, catching a glimpse of 
the opportunities open to city 
friends, clamored for night classes in 
practical courses, too. Now they 
are making the most of them. 

Almost one quarter of the adults 
who enrolled in the new classes at 
3ancroft chose sewing. This made 
it necessary to divide the class into 
three groups. After giving the “stu- 
dents” a questionnaire to discover 
their sewing knowledge, it was de- 
cided to have one class for beginners 
and two of advanced work. To qual- 
ify for the latter, the women had 
to show ability to operate sewing 
machines, and to interpret pattern 
markings. 

Teaching home economics to high 
school students is a delightful ex- 
perience, but it cannot compare with 
the rewards of teaching adults who, 
for the most part, had to end their 
formal education in public school. 
To many, home economics in their 
day was unknown, but mothers have 
followed the work of their children 
in this area with interest, inwardly 
wishing they had had a _ similar 
chance. Now this wish was being 
fulfilled. 

What did the “students” want to 
learn about sewing? The approach 
in adult classes is quite different 
from that used with high-school-age 
students. Grandmothers and moth- 
ers know the value of materials and 


HHT ree erent 


Mrs. Wragg, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has taught home 
economics classes for six years in 
various rural centers of Ontario. She 
has also taught in high schools. 
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BY ANNE WRAGG 


the cost of clothing. They are look- 
ing for guidance and practical help 
with sewing problems. These prob- 
lems range from how to make home- 
made bias and attach it properly to 
the sleeve of a child’s garment, to 
how to use sewing machine attach- 
ments that have lain idle for years. 

In the beginners’ group most of 
the women chose to make pajamas. 
This involved no fitting problems. 
The first lesson consisted of select- 
ing patterns and material, learning 
to preshrink material, and making 
necessary pattern alterations. Adults 
are eager to avoid mistakes in cut- 
ting and it was a pleasure to find 
them coming to me to have pattern 
and material checked before using 
the shears. Learning to assemble 
the garment by following the instruc- 
tion sheets proved quite a challenge 
to most of the women, but the results 
were successful. 

In addition, the beginning group 
made samples which could be kept 
for reference. These included tailor 
tacks, flat-fell seams, blind hem- 
ming, etc. Some of the processes 
such as flat-fell seams were brand 
new to many of the women. 


The advanced course presented 
different problems. Many of the 
women had sewn for years, but had 
never achieved a professional ap- 
pearance in the garments they made. 
A number of things which had been 
learned had to be relearned with the 
idea of getting away from the 
“home-made” look. 

In small towns it takes two to 
three weeks until everyone is able to 
get patterns and materials, so dur- 
ing this interval it was suggested 
that the ‘“‘students” might like to 
learn to smock. This idea met with 
enthusiasm. We first discussed the 
origin of smocking and its appropri- 
ate uses, then prepared a sample of 
checked material about 18” square. 

It was originally planned that, 
once the various stitches had been 
taught, the women could carry on 
with the aid of reference books, but 
the popularity of smocking was un- 
believable. The result was that we 
spent two additional evenings on the 
application of smocking to garments. 

The women smocked dresses for 
children, blouses, aprons, purses, 
and nightgowns, in preference to 
garments for themselves. The qual- 
ity of their work compared favor- 
ably with their enthusiasm. 

(Concluded on page 48) 





This young mother is happily learning to sew in a rural homemaking class. 
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Danny Guerrero, 18, 
from Hollywood H.S., 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
designed dress, /eff. 
It is pattern 9546. 


designed by 
TEEN AGERS 


... five pattern adaptations from 
McCalls' Scholastic Art Awards 


















William Haire, 18, 
School of Industrial 
Art, New York, N.Y., 
originated the de- 
sign for pattern 9579. 
hrill of seeing their own designs featured 


McCall’s Pattern books this fall. These 





is high school students are having the 
i 


4, talented students’ designs were chosen from 25 

‘¢ 4 winning entries in the Costume Design Division 

d of the 26th Annual Scholastic Magazines’ Art 
Awards. 


Over 9,400 entries. were submitted in the 
costume design division which for the second 
year was sponsored by McCall’s Patterns. High 
school and junior high school students sketched 
original designs for clothes suitable for their 
own age group. They attached swatches of 
material and suggested accessories. The 25 top 
winners received $25 awards and additional 
awards were given to the students whose de- 


Sketch of jumper by 
Louise Ann Schultz, 
\ 17, Dominican H.S., 
\ Detroit, Mich., has 
become pattern 9581. 








A pretty party dress 
by Jennie Zebri, 17, 
Cass Tech, Detroit, 
Mich., is now 9545 
in the pattern books. 


Gloria Chapman, 17, 
Central H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., took 
honors with design 
that is now 9543. 
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Festive party dress, McCall's 9545. 
Junior sizes 11 to 17. Price 50c. 


McCall's 9579, blouse, skirt and 
cummerbund, plus bolero not shown. 
Junior sizes 11 to 17. Price 50c. 





signs were selected by McCall’s designers to be 
made into patterns. 

The judging of the 1953 Awards took place 
last March in Pittsburgh. Judges for the cos- 
tume design division were: Ardenia Chapman, 
dean of the College of Home Economics, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; Bonnie Cashin, fashion 
designer, New York; and Doris Anderson, 
fabric stylist, The Fair store, Chicago. 

The majority of the entries submitted in the 
1953 Awards were from art students, but there 
is no reason why home economics students 
with their knowledge of fashion and fabrics 
could not originate winning designs. Send to 
Scholastic Awards, care of this magazine, for 
information about the new 1954 Awards. 


Shirt and skirt outfit, 
McCall's 9543. Teen sizes 
10 to 16. Price 35c. 






i ° Jumper and blouse, McCall's 9581. 
Teen sizes 10 to 16. Price 35c. 


Junior sizes 11 to 17. Price 50c. 
Middy-line dress, McCall's 9546. 7 
r 














EVALUATION DEVICES 


for Clothing Construction 


teachers is that all students do 

not complete their garments on 
schedule. To help overcome this dif- 
ficulty, we have developed a series 
of evaluation charts which have 
proved helpful. 

A sample of the evaluation and 
progress chart used in clothing 
classes is shown below. On it the 
girls write what they have finished 
and compare it with what they 
should have accomplished. This has 
a decided effect on their efforts. With 
a definite goal to work toward, 
some of the girls come in during 
study periods and before or after 
school to make up their work. These 
charts are handed out and collected 
each Friday. The grades on the 
forms have a bearing on the quar- 
ter’s grade. 


cscs complaint of clothing 


Evaluation and Progress Chart 


Garment 
Name 
Period Date 
Progress Required 
Progress I Made 

Reason 


Grade 


Another helpful device is a check 
chart which we use in grading gar- 
ments handed in by the girls when 
a project is completed. The girls 
fill in the heading and all items but 
the teacher’s grade. This chart is 
pinned to the garment when it has 
been completed and is ready for the 
teacher to examine. 

If the teacher checks parts of the 
garment as good, no remarks are 
necessary. But if poor or fair are 
checked reasons are given for the 
lower mark. Many students are suf- 
ficiently interested to make correc- 
Mrs. Cross is head of the home- 
making department at Tracy Union 
High School, Tracy, California. 
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tions and hand the garment in again. 

This grading chart helps the 
teacher to substantiate the grade if 
there are any questions. In addition, 
the girls are more impressed with 
what they have done incorrectly and 
are less likely to make the same 
mistakes again. 

On this chart we require students 
to evaluate their work by filling in 
the “Grade I think I deserve.” Most 
of the time the girls underestimate 
their grades, but occasionally some- 
one will write, “A, I hope.” 

We also have found housekeeping 
charts of value in clothing classes as 
well as in foods classes. The purpose 
of such charts is, of course, to teach 
the girls good housekeeping respon- 
sibilities. They also save the teacher 
from reminding pupils each day 
about duties not completed the day 
before. 

Each class period has its individ- 
ual chart, and it is accessible to 
the pupils at all times. Both be- 
ginning students and upper class- 
men are mindful of their checks as 
they know they will have a bearing 
on the quarter’s grade. 

The check charts are graded by 
the class average curve. Those stu- 
dents receiving no checks receive A, 
while those receiving the most checks 
get just a passing grade. Other 
grades are distributed according to 
the number of checks. 

The housekeeping check charts are 
easily adapted for foods classes. The 
teacher of shop courses in our schools 
has also utilized such check charts 
and found them successful. 


BY RENA CROSS 


Check Chart for Grading 
Blouse or Dress 





Name — 

Class Period 
Article: Blouse Dress 
Date Begun Date Due 


Date Finished 


Good Fair Poor Remarks 


Collar or neck | | 
Facing | | 
Sleeves 

Darts 

Pleats or tucks 


Seams 


Hem | | 
Buttons | 
Buttonholes 

Joining seam 

Zipper 

Gathers 

Pressing 
Miscellaneous 


Cost of Garment 


(material, patern, thread, buttons, 


etc.) 
Grade I Think I Deserve 


Teacher’s Grade 
ee ee ee a ee a a i ee 


Housekeeping Check Chart for Clothing Classes 





Period 7 


Class 





| ] 
Name | Left Out | Machine Forgot 


| 
| 
| Articles | Left Up | 








Equipment | Not Tidy | Busy 


| 
Locker | Not 


| Housekeeping 
| | 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMIC: 
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Flower Arrangements = 

































BY HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


Quickie 2: Sand... the stand-in 


Sand may solve some problems if you... never 
have enough holders or frogs . . . want massed 
effects ... like low arrangements... have weak- 
stemmed or short flowers ... are in a hurry. ; sia | 


fH Hi} H] ANITA atil 
1. Any low bowl, pan, or flat dish may be used i Ai Hi ! aah 
successfully for flower arrangements in sand. For ; 
example, a dark blue salad plate, a dinner plate, or 
a bread pan are possibilities. A humble sardine can 
was given interest by gluing half-rounds to mate- 
rial stretched tightly around it. Low mixing bowls 
; or plastic lugs are satisfactory, too. 

2. First dampen sand until it would make a nice 
“sand castle.” Pat into a low mound or heap high, 
depending upon effect desired, then press firmly. 
To protect flowers use only river sand, or washed 
ocean sand. Building firms can supply such sand. 

3. Flowers are arranged most easily in sand if 2. Press the sand firmly .. . 
stems are cut from one-half to one inch long. Frag- 
ile stems may have to be cut to one-fourth inch. 

4. Colors and textures should harmonize. For 3. Cut short stems . . . 
example, the pansies are more effective when dark 
ones are grouped together. The container is an 
aluminum cake tin; the base painted masonite discs. 

5. There is no need to cover all the sand, for it 
can add interest as illustrated by the variegated 
ivy leaves used with coreopsis. The white milk 
glass plate was a ten-cent store bargain. 

6. When only a few flowers are available, leaves 
can add interest as illustrated by the varigated ivy 
leaves used with coreopsis. The white milk glass 
plate was a ten-cent store bargain. 

7. Try to make a pleasing design. Here the 
gerbera forms an S curve giving emphasis to the 
coreopsis on one side and the zinnias on the other. 
The stainless steel tray makes a nice container. 4. Place same colors or textures together .. . 


Ln 
| 














. Add interest by using leaves, too. . 


—. oe 





7. Make design in arrangement. . . 






5. Let sand be part of the design. . . 
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can be done at once in this Hotpoint dishwasher. 


HE kitchen sink has as many 
variations as the range or re- 
frigerator. It may be small and 
simply equipped or large with sev- 
eral basins and ample storage fa- 
cilities. However, the most  im- 
portant news is the electric sink— 
a “do-all” appliance designed to 
make life easier for the homemaker. 

The complete electric sink  in- 
cludes an automatic dishwashing 
machine and an electric garbage dis- 
poser as well as the basin, faucets, 
and counter space. With the aid 
of the electric sink the drudgery of 
washing dishes is reduced to a few 
simple steps. Food waste is scraped 
into the electric disposer to be finely 
ground and flushed down the drain. 
Dishes are placed in the dishwasher 
to be washed, rinsed, and dried au- 
tomatically. 

The electric sink may be purchased 
as a complete unit or the various 
components added as desired. In 
selecting a sink the dimensions 
should be checked to avoid expen- 
sive plumbing adjustments when 
the dishwasher and disposer are in- 
stalled. 

Dishwashers are available in strip 
models without top and side cabinet 
panels for under-the-sink installa- 
tion. Homemakers also have a 
choice of many free standing cab- 
inet models. These must be plumbed 
into the water and drain lines and 
connected to a nearby electrical out- 
let. Portable dishwashers require 
no permanent installation. They 
are attached to the sink faucet and 
drain with hoses and are plugged 
into a household outlet. After use 
the portable dishwasher is wheeled 
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to its storage area. Several portable 
dishwashers are adaptable to per- 
manent installation. 

There are three styles of openings 
in dishwashers. The front opening 
and sliding drawer type gives easy 
access to the interior for loading 
and provide an unbroken counter 
space. The lids of top opening ma- 
chines prevent the cabinet from be- 
ing used for working space, but 
choice of opening depends upon the 
space available. If aisles are narrow 
a top opening machine is a wise se- 
lection because front-opening dish- 
washer requires more floor space 
when loading. 

Most dishwashers now have large 
-apacity racks for dishes and sil- 
ver. In general the cycle consists 
of wash, rinse, and dry periods. In 
some machines a pre-rinse is used 
and in others the drying period is 
omitted. The washing action con- 
sists of detergent-conditioned water 
being circulated at high speed and 
pelted against soiled dishes. A pow- 
erful impeller directs the water into 
every area so that all dishes receive 
equal cleansing action. The rinsing 
action is similar. Drying is accom- 
plished by a special heating element 
or by retained heat from the rinse 
water. The entire cycle takes 35 or 
45 minutes and requires six to nine 
gallons of water. 

Disposers are installed beneath 
the sink drain opening and connect- 
ed to the household draining system. 
The installation must be made by an 
experienced plumber and requires a 
BX cable connection to the electrical 
circuit. 

There are various models, but all 


EVERYTHING 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


are designed to receive food waste, 
grind it fine and flush it down the 
drain. Most disposers have special 
stoppers which serve as a control and 
strainer. The stopper is removed 
to load the disposer and replaced in 
an indicated position to start the 
grinding action. At least two dis- 
posers also have flow switches which 
prevent the grinder from operating 
until sufficient cold water is flowing 
into the grinding chamber. 

The average garbage disposer 
does make noise when in operation. 
It will dispose of most types of gar- 
bage with the exception of very 
large bones, tin cans, and glass. 

The use of electric disposers is 
being encouraged in some cities and 
practically banned in others depend- 
ing upon the adequacy of the sewer 
systems. It is wise to check the 
local ordinance before purchasing. 

For the kitchens without electric 
sink installations there are many 
efficient sink arrangements. Some 
kitchen sinks have double basins and 
drain counters and ample storage 
space. Special model sinks have one 
shallow basin and an extra deep one 
for laundry purposes. A single swing 
faucet usually supplies both basins. 





Hobart strip model for sink installation. 
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in the Sink 


Sinks are made of a variety of ma- 
terials. The most common is porce- 
lain enamel bonded to either steel or 
cast iron. Stainless steel sink tops 
are also very attractive and service- 
able. Under-the-sink cabinets are 
available in wood or steel in a variety 
of colors. 

A special accessory for the sink 
not equipped with an automatic 
dishwasher is a device which re- 
places the standard faucets. It has 
a swing faucet, a tank for holding 
liquid detergent, and a hose to which 


is attached a nylon brush for wash-, 


ing dishes or a wire brush for pots 
and pans. The flow of water through 
the hose is controlled by a push but- 
ton. A press of the button pro- 
duces aerated suds for washing and 
when released hot clear water rinses 
the dishes. 

There are many other accessories 
to make manual dishwashing easier. 
Rubber drain racks and trays are 
wonderful for stacking dishes. Foam 
sponges and efficient detergents all 
help to speed up this everyday task. 








The General Electric version of the electric sink has a sliding Stainless steel sink by Tracy has twin basins and drain 
drawer automatic dishwasher and new single control water faucet. counters. Cabinets and drawers give ample storage space. 
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Food waste disposer is installed un- | 
der sink drain. Westinghouse model 
has a safety device on the control. 
































Dishmaster attachment for sink 
has tank for detergent and 
hose with brush for washing. 
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BY PATRICIA TRIPPLE 


| Taught Home Management 
In a T.B. Sanatorium 


my job of homemaking and still 
retain my health? This ques- 
tion is uppermost in minds of women 
who are in tuberculosis sanatoriums, 
for surveys show that approximately 
one-third of the patients discharged 
from such hospitals are housewives. 
These women after months, or per- 
haps years, of bed rest and medical 
care are faced with the problem of 
resuming the responsibility of car- 
ing for their families and homes. 
During the past two years, as an 
important phase of rehabilitation, 
homemaking classes were started in 
five tuberculosis sanatoriums in the 
State of Washington. These were 
planned to meet the needs of women 
patients and to lessen the fears, ap- 
prehensions, and worries which are 
often present. It was hoped also that 
these classes would help reduce the 
number of breakdowns among ar- 
rested cases. 
The classes are under the sponsor- 


He: can I return home, take up 





In the unit on nutrition 
and family meals the 
women take turns prepar- 
ing simple refreshments 
utilizing new mixes on the 
market. This gives the pa- 
tient the feel of the 
kitchen once again. Here 
Patricia Tripple is shown 
with her students, 


ship of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the State Board 
of Vocational Education and the 
Washington Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. The instructors are all trained 
home economists approved by the 
home economics division of the 
State Board. Incidentally, this opens 
a new field to the home economics 
trained teacher. 

Parents eligible for the class are 
women or men who will be respon- 
sible for homemaking activities after 
discharge and whose prognosis in- 
dicates that they will be able to re- 
sume these duties. Candidates are 
selected by the medical director at 
the weekly rehabilitation confer- 
ence. <A representative of the Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the homemaking instructor are 
in charge of registration and screen- 
ing. 

Patients are offered the class about 
four or five months prior to antici- 
pated discharge. A different phase 


A_ discussion of Your 
Family's Clothing is of 
such interest to the T.B. 
patients that many spend 
time on special sewing 
projects. Children's pa- 
jamas, kitchen curtains, 
and tailored garments 
were made under Miss 
Tripple's able direction. 





of homemaking is studied each 
month so that it is possible for pa- 
tients to enter the class on the first 
of any month. The program is flex- 
ible and the enrollment kept low so 
individual needs can be met as the 
women progress on the amount of 
“up-time” and exercise expenditure 
prescribed by the doctor. 

The homemaking room is open 
Monday through Friday from 9 un- 
til 12. Class meets from 9:30 to 
10:30 in a rather permissive atmos- 
phere. Individual work and confer- 
ences with the instructor take up the 
remaining time. All areas of home- 
making woven together through 
group planning from the pattern 
for the course. The following topics 
are usually considered by each group: 
Your Laundry and Kitchen, Your 
Housekeeping Schedules and Family 
Plans, Your Family’s Meals, Your 
House and Its Furnishings, and 
Your Family’s Clothing. 

Throughout the course emphasis 
is placed on the conservation of time 
and energy and the importance of 
sharing responsibilities with mem- 
bers of the family. 

Laundry is the first unit taken 
up for discussion since one of the 
patient’s first privileges is that of 
doing her personal laundry. This 
immediately raises the question of 
what is new on the market in the 
way of detergents, water softeners, 
bleaches, and so on. Time is spent 
learning the technique of ironing 
while sitting down so that the min- 
imum expenditure of energy is used 
in producing a_ satisfactory prod- 
uct. After this unit has been com- 
pleted each client schedules herself 
for a half hour each week to do her 
ironing. 

By the third month most of the 
women spend at least another half 


(Concluded on page 56) 


Miss Tripple is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and has 
her masters from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She is now 
on the staff of Hunter College in 
New York, N. Y., and supervises the 
home management apartment. 
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Clabber Girl Baking Powder 
c/o Hulman & Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 
Send for Instructor's use: 1. (] copy of Baking Techniques. 2. (1) copy 


of Cake and Muffin Making Chart. 
Send for students: 3. ................. copies of Today's Bakingways. 4. . 


Are your files copies of Right and Wrong Baking Standards. 


Please print name and address plainly. Don't write. 


Name 
Institution and/or Title 
Street Address 


City State , 
95 Oct. 53 PHE 


with ouf-dated prs icnine repmenennny onan eaaaiaS 
EATMOR CRANBERRIES 


Box 953 
Boston 3, Mass. 


or unused materials? Flease send me without charge: copies of Recipes for EAT- 








MOR Fresh Cranberries contest entry blanks with complete 
y) rules. 
1 2 
Ye ed Name 
aS 
p y | Address 
2 
| 
\ City ‘ Zone State } 
94 Oct. 53 PHE 


2 ETA OES 


Gerber Products Company 

Dept. PHE 10-3, Fremont, Mich. 

Please send me without charge the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student's Leaflet. 


Name ; Title 
(Please Print) 
School 
Street 
City Zone State 


wcnpte ee ee to See oA ets a ae 


Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Please Send: The new 1953-54 catalogue showing a complete list of 


your laboratory uniforms. This catalog alsé contains a long list of 
home economics teaching aids for good teaching! 








Name 
City Zone State 
School 
29 Oct. 53 PHE 


HALLOWEEN PARTY POSTER 
c/o Scholastic Magazines 


Then it’s high time 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE ....... new Mars, Inc., poster(s) on how to 
have a successful Halloween party—11x17, in colors, for room or gen- 


you send for these new eral board display. 


Name 
TEACHING AIDS School or Organization 
Address 
City Zone State 


All Free or for a small charge 94 Oct. 53 PHE 


OCTOBER, 1953 27 








What? Are there 
SKELETONS 


in your storage closets? 
—old wall charts ... 

out-of-date booklets . . . 
dog-eared manuals . 


and other ancient piéces . . 

















Why not get rid of 
these old, unused 


materials and SEND 


for these 


NEW TEACHING AIDS 
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Mail | Your coupons today. 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois—PHE-10-3 

Please send me a free copy of Money Management, Your Equip, 
Dollar plus 2m copies at 10c each. I would also like a free coy 














of the Money Management Program. Cash enclosed ................ 
NN © csp ocean ctcacheeca tee ped aebes itachi iSlenschasot acess biases a eel 
Address genes 
5, Jig Raine meee mets Sueeemne ee Ne cere ea LODE onrctecinecorecenrsee SHANE 

42 Oct. 53 


Se ee te ee nce ee ts ee cee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 


JOHNSON’S WAX, Consumer Education Dept., Racine, Wis, 


Please send me a FREE PINT CAN of Johnson’s Kleen Floor—to rem 
old wax from floors. 


C) I would also like the free folder, WAX FACTS AT YOUR FINGER 
























| 
| 
l 
| 
; on all wax products. 
| Name 
| (please print) 
| Title or Dept. ss 
a 
| School or Organization. 
Address. 
! City. 4 Zone. State. 
6 Oct. 


So me ee ee ee ee me me ee ee cae we ee ee ee aan nae ee ee ee eM ee eee ee te ee ee ee me te et 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Mich. 
Please send: (] a. Work samples of Pie Tape, KVP Dustin 


Cookery Parchment and Kalacloths. [] b. Data on Waxed, Shelf, Fr 
and other household papers. 


Name Title ee 





School or Organization 


Address 











City Zone State ...... aa 
7 Oct. 53 


ee 





Kellogg Company 

Dept. of Home Economics Services 

Dept. PHE 93, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send my free copy of the KELLOGG MEMO CALENDAR 
1953-54. I understand supply is limited, so reserve my single copy 














Name 
School or College sted 
Address sea 
City Zone State .......... i 
(Offer good in United States only) 
Oct. 53 


McKnight & McKnight 
Dept. 205, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me the following books as advertised in this issue: 




















(1 AS OTHERS LIKE YOU $1.50 
[(] EVERYDAY GROOMING Oe 
INGING si ne a sets — 
Address _— 
OORT alate Sepia: © OF nNS te Bee SS a State: 

35 Oct. 53 PHE 








Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corporation 
Dept. PH-10, 400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


























iquipmely FREE: Please send me a sample sheet and literature on Méracloth for 
freed classrom demonstration. 
pape one eR 
Bes School ............ 
Be ; Address .............. 
8 Fe ane aa ee Zone State 
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National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
Dept. 10-53, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


As offered in your advertisement on page 50, please mail me FREE copy 
of lesson plan book entitled: Electric Wiring—Its Relationship to Mod- 














ern Homemaking; also information on how to obtain FREE study sheets 
for students. 
J eet doen oT 
an GENIE eicciecocteees : 
a Street and Number ..... 
By a I ns ae Zone State 
1 
me It's time for a 77 Oct. 53 PHE 
» NEW! TESTED TEACHING AIDS! 
new regime oes Home Economics Division, National Canners Association 
P 1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D, C. 
» F h i Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids for 
toss out those : students, 
a eee 
te ae SKEL E TO NS OIE ac lewterncis Jr. H.S. CF) HS. (J College 1 
a sd Amarese oo 
and stock up on api) dele See Zone Sageiane 3 
! 10 Oct. 53 PHE 
these NE W National Cotton Council 
P. O, Box 76 


Memphis, Tenn. 


TEACHING AIDS .. . 








Please send me, free ............. copies of Menu Magic with Margarine. 
wee geet ae | 
All you have to do is BGS 
3 V Read the coupons Bien eee sues 


3 ae 56 Oct. 53 PHE 
a V Fill in those you want nnponnantnntpbirnc stdgenerterennn aninn am tere monn na neen nan 
FREE—NEW ELECTRIC RANGE TEACHING KIT! 

ef lo i ch d Teaching Guide! 

¥ Mail in the 10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Guide 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


$1.50 , 155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-10-53, New York 17, N. Y. 
enclosed envelope fo: (Please check) School has .............. does not have ............. Electric Range 
. a in laboratory. 
a ° Please send me, absolutely FREE, the new Electric Range Teaching Kit. 
-—-| Practical Home Economics si io 









33 West 42nd St. Pant aaa | a 
New York 36, N. Y. ES RES Salar eae rte oreo oe LONE .. By tq 3 — 


OCTOBER, 1953 









Don’t let the 
GHOSTS 


of unused materials 


haunt your files. 


Chase them away 
by sending for 


these new 


TEACHING AIDS. 
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7 wort Chart for deep-frying lesson! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Dept., Crisco Box 687, Dept. A 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of Crisco’s Wall Chart— 
Do’s and Don'ts of Deep-Frying—covering the common 
deep-frying errors, their causes and correction. 





Name IRs END Ay CM os Ds SON eae 





LS a he Ree 
PE orcs sc caadnstc : 


0. IRR eee NTE, SOTO AROS a A Sah StBte na 
“15 Oct. 53 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me ................ free copies of Meal Planner No. 2 for Quickie 
Cinnamon Buns. 

Name .... : benassi Nigetec-c eae case es atest 

School .. 

Address .. 


City .. sacking Scientia tsoact ce REI eeoschcssveoscn oo ni 


Contents: : ieeeniie 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if necessary. 


Return postage guaranteed. 
74 Oct. 53 PHE 


a ee ee me ee ome ene om a - ee ge me se me od 


Practical Home Economics 


Please send extra copies of the 26th Annual Teaching Aids Section, which 
appeared in the September 1953 issue, to the home economics teachers 
listed below. 


Name 
School 
School Address. ..... 


City : ROL | RE RT 


Name ete aos Be i a a a ae Sa ae sh 
School 
School Address ... 


City mbinsceapceieslssspciase Reh cee ocd Be IIE cic ceseecssnensenccoomenssons ema 


School 
Be eee Ree ae Oo Re Ce Se. ee ee 


City dite, 8 RN en Se Rel, RRR Een 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Please send me complete information and rules for the SINGER 
JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTEST. 





A 
Chart Name .... eal Title 
common 
School Jr. HS. HS. College Others 
DS ae City 
State : > ; County 
a No. of H.S. Students Taught—-Girls Boys Grade(s) 
nine 16 Oct. 53 PHE 
3 PHE 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
Quickie Please send: Sample Kit on Approval. 
Be MODERN, 
School 
be EFFICIENT! 
Name 
Toss out Mailing Address 
or City Zone State 
; PHE those ghosts .. . 49 Oct. 58 PEE 
oat aa es TO meena AUS Ot eet Ee . ee 
Use these helpful TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
which 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


sachets TEACHING AIDS UNIQUE PLAN TO PROMOTE STUDENT READING 


It’s easy to get your students to enjoy good reading if you 
have a Teen Age Book Club in your class. This classroom 


in your homemaking classes tested plan offers a choice of sixteen worthwhile pocket-size 
25c and 35c books each month, plus a free dividend book for 


an 


every four books purchased. Books are carefully selected 
for added appeal. by a board of well-known experts who know the reading re- 
quirements of young people. Through the Teen Age Book 
Club, thousands of students are learning to like good read 
ing at a time when they are at a most impressionable age. A | 
a oe + handy kit of materials for starting a club is supplied free. 
This includes a simple Manual of Instructions, a Classroom 
Membership Record, convenient monthly Order Form 
Reply Envelope, copies of TAB News—a 4-page illustrated 
monthly bulletin containing Club news and descriptions of 


Just clip and mail new selections, and a sample book. To get your kit of mate 


rials without cost or obligation, fill out and mail this coupon. 





your coupons in the 


enclosed envelope to: Name 
School 

Practical Home Economics 
Address 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. : ti ne 70 Oct. 53 PHE 
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No more ghosts 

no more skeletons 
of ancient materials 

to haunt you! 
Just send for 

these up-to-date 
business-sponsored 

TEACHING AIDS 
to help you teach 

all phases 


of homemaking. 





Mail your coupons today to: 


Practical Home Economics 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send ................ Copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, “24 Wa 
To Set a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $.icccccccccccccsoon 





SC eae 





| OY ERR a 5 NES 





RE Sescesscensessee Aiencteicassincecheele igen lactate MINI oo daisy ON» wc a 
73 Oct. 53 PHY 


ee ey tee ee eee ee a Gm ee Senet me ne Sere mee eee ee -_—  — — -- mene 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 
674 Monroe Avenue, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

(See Advertisement, Page 48) 
Please send: a. (] FREE Trial Offer including box assortments on 
proval plus FREE samples of name-imprint cards. b. [] FREE sa 
helps including full-color Christmas catalog. c. [] FREE Sales Plan f 
organizations. 











Name sn a thsecechatesacteaes sl 
Address 

101 Se AOE ete TIE cicciscscesrsecononss GORE: socxecaaaaae 
School Title 








TEACHING AIDS-FREE 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Department PHE-1053 

250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me sample copies of Student Fact Folders on electric hom 
appliances, Teachers’ Reference Handbooks and Home Freezing Guid 
described on page 9. 














Name ssprssbiicsnansil 
School sdiietanss rdepoonatboes “a 
CIOS ANOS xi scence 
City BONE wecceics State... 





United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANAN 
COOK BOOK with all recipe illustratio1 
in four colors. A new educational BANAN 
WALL CHART, also in full color. Bot 
are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, fr 
to all Home Economics ‘teachers. Unit 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, Ne 














York 6, N. Y. 
Name saves POSHION nnn 
School sesereestpnicinisicnuisoo~ aaa 
ie OE ATER Se Ei ee 
City State amen 


21 Oct. 53 PH 
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: FOODS 


Canned Foods 1953 


OMMERCIALLY canned foods 

have won a secure place on the 

family food shelf. Economical 
and easy to store, canned foods serve 
as the backbone of the emergency 
food supply and provide a wide 
variety of foods from all over the 
world ready to use with a turn of 
the can opener. 

Sometimes, with understandable 
enthusiasm for new food products 
and new methods of processing, we 
may tend to de-emphasize the con- 
tinuing importance of many of the 
old standbys. But it’s wise to con- 
sider the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both the new and old. Can- 
ning is well-suited to certain types 
of foods and storage problems. 
Canned foods are convenient and fit 
into the food budget of most fami- 
lies. 

Since the early 19th century when 
Nicolas Appert, a Frenchman, de- 
vised the method of putting food in 
air-tight glass containers and steri- 
lizing them with heat, canned foods 
have steadily improved. Appert re- 
ceived an award from Napoleon for 
this new method of preserving food 
for the army, but early canning 
methods and materials were crude 





and often unsuccessful. With the de- 
velopment of metal containers in 
1825, higher temperatures made 
available by using the pressure cook- 
er, and increased knowledge of san- 
itation and bacteriology, the modern 
canning industry got its real start. 

Today’s precision-made “‘tin” cans, 
consisting of more than 98 per cent 
steel and electro-plated with tin to 
prevent rust, are in sharp contrast 
to the hand-fashioned containers of 
years ago. Enamel linings have been 
developed to protect the color and 
flavor of those foods which have a 
tendency to bleach or discolor when 
in contact with tin plate. Likewise 
the modern glass jar shows the im- 
provements that have come from 
continuous research. 

Canning methods have also been 
the subject of research. For exam- 
ple, garden-fresh color and flavor 
are preserved in canned corn by a 
new quick-cooking process which agi- 
tates and rotates the cans in special- 
ly designed pressure cookers. This 
stirring action speeds up heat pene- 
tration and reduces cooking time 
from more than 30 minutes to less 
than 10 minutes. Current research 
on other new processes, such as 


NUTRITION + SCHOOL LUNCH : 
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BY JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


sterilization with electrons and flash 
heating of foods prior to canning, 
gives promise of new improvements 
in the canned foods of the future. 


New Products 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in canned foods has been 
the tremendous growth of the so- 
called “dietetic foods.’’ Reflecting 
the nation-wide interest in maintain- 
ing proper weight, more and more 
consumers are reaching for the low- 
calorie and low-sodium foods that 
are now being offered. Research on 
the use of non-caloric sweeteners, 
saccharin and sucaryl sodium, has 
given the individual on a reduction 
or therapeutic diet a good selection 
of high quality canned foods suited 
to his needs. 

In addition to these products, an 
increasing number and variety of 
canned foods are available. The 
many canned meats suggest econom- 
ical main dishes. Whole meals, such 
as chili con carne and beef stew, 
need only to be opened, heated, and 
served. Or the consumer may choose 
steak sauces, Chinese soups and vege- 
tables, guava jelly, tangerine juice, 

(Continued on page 53) 





Consumer’s Guide to the Common Can Sizes 








Approx. >s cup (6 fl. oz.) 
Principally for frozen con- 
controted juices, plus other 
fruit ond vegetable juices. 





Approx. 1 cup (8 oz.) Dis- 
tributed mainly in metropol- 
ton oreas. Used for fruits, 
vegetobles, and specialties. 





Approx. 2'2 cups (1 Ib. 4 oz. 
or 1 pt. 2 fl. oz.) Used for 
all vegetable items, plus 
mony fruits and fruit juices. 








Approx. I'4 cups (10'2 oz.) 
Picnic can—used mostly for 
condensed soups, some veg- 
etables, fruits, meats, fish. 


ww 


Approx. 32 cups (1 lb. 12 
oz.) Used principally for 
fruits, plus vegetobles such 
as pumpkin, and tomatoes. 








Approx. 134 cups (14-16 oz.) 
Commonly called 1 pound 
con. Used for baked beans, 
cranberry souce, and meats. 
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Approx. 534 cups (1 qt. 14 
fl. oz. or 3 Ibs. 3 oz.) Fre- 
quently called the No. 3 can. 
Used for fruit and vegetable 
juices, and whole chicken 














Approx. 2 cups (16-17 oz.) 
Used for a complete range of 
vegetobles, many fruits, and 
for reody -to-serve soups. 
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Approx. 12 cups (6 Ibs. 9 
oz.) Restaurant or institu- 
tional size—used for fruits 
and vegetables. Not usually 
ovailable at retail stores. 
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easy-to-plan MENU 2 


Using CANNED Foods 


30-minute Dinner 
{serves four] 
Vegetable Juice Cocktail 
Quick Beef Stew 
Crusty Rolls Cherry Jam 
Mocha Fudge Puddings 


Beverage 





also mean good eating in a gracious manner. As 
proof we suggest these two taste-tempting menus 
using canned foods. At a moment’s notice these pantry 
shelf items can be transformed into a special meal. 

To prepare the 30-minute dinner featuring a quick 
beef stew, start with the dessert. Follow the directions 
under the picture, below. While the puddings are baking, 
prepare the stew this way: Combine 1 can (1 pound) 
beef and gravy; 1 can condensed cream of celery soup: 
1 can (8 ounces) whole onions, drained; 1 can (8 
ounces) peas and carrots; and 14 cup chili sauce. Heat 
thoroughly and serve in large soup dishes. 

Next prepare the beverage—milk, tea, or coffee 
pop the crusty rolls into the oven to heat, and pour the 
vegetable juice cocktail (12 ounce can) over ice in 
glasses. Garnish the fudge puddings with whipped 
cream, set the table, and dinner is ready. 


(] sis cn meals, saving time and trouble, can 


To make puddings sift into a small bowl ' 
cup flour, ¥; cup sugar, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons cocoa, and '% tea- 
spoon salt. Add '% cup milk, 1 tablespoon 
melted shortening, and '% teaspoon 
vanilla. Beat. Pour into 4 greased custard 
cups. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon brown sugar 
and 2 tablespoons regular strength coffee 
over each. Bake at 350° F. 30 minutes. 
Serve warm with cream. 


Hearty beef stew, with nutritious canned foods, ready-to-serve in minutes. 
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Tomato juice cocktail—refreshing start 
for the meal. Pour 1 No. 2 can tomato 
juice (1 Ib. 4 oz.) over ice in glasses. 


50-minute Dinner 
(serves four) 

Tomato Juice Cocktail Crackers 
Honey-glazed Ham Hot Spiced Cherries 
Pan-browned Potatoes 
Parsley-butter Carrots 
Mixed Green Salad 
Pear Sundaes 


Beverage 


“It was no trouble at all,” you can tell your guests 
when they compliment you on this honey-glazed ham. 
Remove a 3-pound ham from can; place fat side up on 
rack in shallow pan. Drizzle 4% cup honey over top. Bake 
at 350° F. 45 minutes. Baste with additional honey. 

Next the cherries—combine 4 cup sugar, 11% table- 
spoons cornstarch, 4% teaspoon allspice, and 1, teaspoon 
cloves in saucepan. Stir in juice of 1 No. 2 can red sour 
pitted cherries (1 pound 4 ounces). Cook until thick 
and clear, stirring constantly. Stir in few drops red 
food coloring; add cherries. Serve hot with ham. 

Then prepare the potatoes. Melt 2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine in frying pan. Add one No. 2 can (1 
pound 4 ounces) whole white potatoes, drained. Brown, 
stirring often. Season with salt and pepper. For the 
carrots, drain liquid from one No. 303 can (1 pound) 
julienne or diced carrots into saucepan. Boil to reduce 
liquid to about 14 cup. Add carrots, 1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley, and butter or margarine to taste. 

Now prepare the beverage and your favorite green 
salad. Pour the tomato juice, set the table, and the 
complete dinner is ready to serve. 


To prepare sundae sauce blend ', cup canned choco- 


late syrup and 2 drops mint extract; chill. 
dessert-time top pear halves (1 No. 303 can) with 


At 


vanilla ice cream (4% pint serves four) and sauce. 
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Honey-glazed ham, with spiced cherries, stars in this easy-to-prepare menu. 


Photos courtesy American Can Company 





















LONG with the other nice things 
about October—Indian summer, 
autumn leaves, and the first fire 

in the fireplace—come a host of 
special days and weeks to remind us 
of the plentiful foods we have to 
choose from. October is the time of 
the Cheese Festival, National Cran- 
berry Week, National Honey Week, 
National Apple Week, and many 
others. 

Although we may be amused by 
the tremendous number of special 
weeks we are reminded of through- 
out the year—National Tie Week, 
National Dog Week, and even Na- 
tional Window Week—these events 
can serve a useful purpose. In the 
food field they highlight foods that 
are abundant and attractively priced. 
Whether we are planning parties, 
family meals, or school lunch menus, 
it makes good sense to emphasize 
these foods when they are at their 
best. 

The October plentifuls go well to- 


To celebrate National Honey Week, try these Honey Coconut 
Delights. So easy to prepare the hostess has a party too. 


Open-faced cheeseburgers all dressed up for a party— 
October Cheese Festival is your cue to good eating. 


Photo courtesy American Honey Institute 


Photo courtesy American Dairy Association 


October Plentifuls 
Make a Party 


gether. Consider the combinations of 
apples and cheese, cranberries and 
honey. They can be the basis for 
many menus—plain and fancy—all 
through the month. Here are some 
new and festive suggestions for 
making good use of what October 
has to offer. 

The gaily decorated Halloween 
Apple Jacks, pictured above, suggest 
a party all by themselves. But for 
more traditional eating you may 
want to try this quick apple pie: 


Quick Apple Pie 


pounds tart apples 

cup sugar 

teaspoon cinnamon 
tablespoons flour 
teaspoon salt 

tablespoon lemon juice 
tablespoon melted butter 


. — 
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Grate peeling from apples into bowl. 
Core apples and cut into 16ths; place 
in heavy skillet or baking dish. Com- 
bine sugar, cinnamon, flour, salt, and 

(Concluded on page 55) 


Photo courtesy Washington 
State Apple Commission 


Let's have a party with these gaily 
decorated Halloween Apple Jacks. 








Photo courtesy Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. 


In this Pilgrim Bread bright red 
cranberries take on a festive air. 






















Trying 


HE Utah school lunch program 

has found a unique solution ‘to 

the never-ending problem of mak- 
ing school lunch meals more inter- 
esting. Smoked turkey was the an- 
Swer. 

Although smoked turkey is often 
thought of as a high-priced, luxury 
meat, Rodney A. Ashby, director of 
Utah’s school lunch program, and L. 
H. Bates, a district supervisor, have 
found that the cost of serving smoked 
turkey is about the same as for roast 
turkey and other meats. 

The idea was first suggested at the 
school lunch meetings last February 
when district supervisors were dis- 
cussing ways of introducing variety 
into turkey cookery. As in many other 
areas, great quantities of eviscerat- 
ed (oven-ready) turkey had _ been 
brought into the Utah school lunch 
program, taking advantage of recent 
plentiful supplies of this food. 

A meat processor who was attend- 
ing the meetings suggested smoke- 
cooking some of these turkeys. The 
idea sounded good and after some 
consideration the experiment was 
started. 

Seventeen hundred pounds of large 
eviscerated turkeys were delivered 
to a commercial meat curing plant 
for processing. The turkeys were 
brine-cured and slowly cooked in the 
hot smoke of smoldering hickory 
wood sawdust. This slow cooking 
produced a yield of edible meat al- 
most comparable to whole roasting. 
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Turkeys are sliced in the central kitchen of the Granite school district. 





a New Food 





Served with a smile—a nutritious school lunch. 


in the school lunch 


From the 1,700 pounds of eviscer- 
ated turkey, the Granite district in 
Utah got a cooked-smoked yield of 
1,500 pounds. This yielded 8,000, 
two-ounce servings of edible meat 
at a cost of 13.38 cents for each 
serving or 6.69 cents per ounce. Es- 
timated costs of the program were: 
1700 pounds eviscerated tur- 
key if purchased at 57c per 


ES ae ee $ 969.00 
Cost of smoking turkey ....$ 67.50 


Labor costs, cutting, slicing, 
and preparing smoked tur- 
key 34.40 
OPA OO Oils co cide leony cccle tk wc $1070.90 


Higher cooked-yield from smoked 
turkey may be obtained in the future 
by perfecting the smoking method. 





Boys and girls at Woodrow Wilson school line up for a smoked turkey dinner. 


After the turkeys were smoked 
they were delivered to the large cen- 
tral kitchen of the Granite 
district. There the turkey was pre- 
pared with the other luncheon foods 
for delivery to the 26 school cafe- 
terias in the district. Sixty per cent 
or 7,500 students of the district par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program. 

In the cafeterias the meat was 
heated and served with hot gravy, 
potatoes, buttered vegetables, 1% pint 
of milk, bread and butter, a cookie, 
and delicious Utah cherries. 


school 


The smoked turkey’ was well re- 
ceived by the children, who cleaned 
their plates eagerly. There will be 
more smoked turkey served in the 
Granite and other Utah school dis- 
tricts in the future. 












By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


menus for NOVEMBER 


MONDAY 


Orange Juice 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Bacon Strip 

Green Beans 

Whole Wheat Bread 
with Honey Butter 
Spread % 

Cherry Whip 


Chicken Chop 
Suey on Noodles 

Green Pepper Slaw 

Bread* 

Pumpkin Tart 


Tomato Juice 
Sausage 

Baked Potato 
Raisin Bread 
Apple Sauce 


Fruit Juice 

Hot Turkey 
Sandwich 

Peas 

Cranberry Betty 


Liver Loaf 
Delmonice Potato 

Glazed Carrots 

Orange Waldorf 
Salad *% 

Roll* 


Sunshine Cake 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 
served on all breads. In addition to the A lunch 


TUESDAY 


Pot Roast 
Whipped Potato 
Gravy 

Buttered Spinach 
Finger Sandwich 
Fruit Cup 


Sausage Roll* 
Green Beans 
Baby Beets 
Applesauce 

Bread Pudding * 


Vegetable Juice 
Cheese Omelet 
Bacon Strip 
Green Beans 
Rye Bread 
Peanut Butter 
Cookies 


Veal Cutlet 
Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potato 
Buttered Spinach 
Vienna Bread 
Cupcake 


WEDNESDAY 


Corn Chowder 
Ham Salad 
Sandwich 
Carrot, Raisin, 
Nut Salad 
Plum Cobbler 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Fricassee of 
Lamb on Rice 
Stuffed Pear 
Salad 

Roll* 

Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding with 
Foamy Sauce 


THANKSGIVING 
HOLIDAY 


THURSDAY 


Lamb Patty 
Peas 
Cabbage and 
Pineapple 
Salad 
Bread* 
Apple Betty 


Sliced Ham 
Potato Salad 
Lima Beans 
Whole Wheat 
Bread* 
Chocolate 
Pudding 


Italian Spaghetti 
Meat Cake 
Turnip Strips 
Hard Roll* 
Peach Cup 
Pudding 


FRIDAY 


Salmon Salad Roll 
Potato Chips 
Tossed Green 
Salad 

Raisin Spice 

Cake 


Haddock Fillet 
Peas 

Mashed Potato 
Roll* 

Apple Pie 
with Cheese 


Tunaburgers * 
Baked Stuffed 
Tomato 
Broccoli 

Bread 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 







a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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School Lunch Notes 


ESEARCH to discover better ways of pre- 
paring and serving foods in quantity and to 
preserve their nutritive value, flavor, and ap- 
pearance is constantly under way in the various 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. A recent 
bulletin reports the results of experiments con- 
ducted in the institution management depart- 
ment of the College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University. 

In these experiments, carried on under the 
direction of Katharine Harris, eight fresh and 
frozen vegetables were studied to determine 
how much of their vitamin C, riboflavin, and 
thiamine were retained under various methods 
of quantity cooking. Vegetables used in the 
project were fresh broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, rutabagas, spinach, and 
frozen broccoli, lima beans, and peas. 

It was found that when boiled, either in an 
institutional steam-jacketed kettle or in a regu- 
lation kettle on the range, the vegetables held 
over 50 per cent of the three vitamins and rated 
good for taste. Cooked in the steamer without 
water added they retained more vitamins, but 
did not rate as high in palatability tests. 

The Cornell specialists believe that the steam- 
jacketed kettle is a particularly satisfactory 
utensil for cooking green and leafy vegetables in 
large quantities. With this type of equipment 
the water returns to the boiling point almost im- 
mediately after the vegetables have been added, 
and it is possible to check to prevent overcook- 
ing. 

In addition, the experiments showed that 
fresh spinach and frozen broccoli lost more of 
their vitamins when cooking in 20-pound lots as 
compared with 5-pound lots. It was found that 
spinach stayed greener when cooked in water 
until just tender. 

In the institution steamers all the vegetables 
lost palatability as steam pressures were in- 
creased. At 24 and 5 pounds pressure the 
taste was fairly acceptable but was considered 
not palatable when higher pressures were used. 

Nearly all the vegetables lost some vitamin 
C when held for 15 minutes—a loss which in- 
creased for all types of heating equipment the 
longer the vegetables were held. 

This research should have the greatest sig- 
nificance in the institution field, but certain 
findings will also be of interest to homemakers 
as the taste and appearance of vegetables high 
in vitamin C are closely related to the amount 
of this vitamin which survives the cooking 
process. 

Complete details of this experiment are avail- 
able in the Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin No. 891. 
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ye HONEY BUTTER SPREAD 50 servings 


] can honey, 634 cups 
1 Ib. fortified margarine or butter 
1 Jb. nuts, broken (optional) 


Combine ingredients and mix well in electric mixer or with 
hand beater. Spread on sandwiches using a No. 30 scoop 
for each sandwich. 


* TUNABURGERS 50 servings 
6 Ibs. tuna 6 eggs 

1 cup dry milk solids 4 cup chopped onions 
2 tablespoons salt 1% quarts bread crumbs 
1 teaspoon pepper 216 cups milk 


Mix all ingredients. Using a No. 16 scoop, place on greased 
flat pan. Flatten with spatula. Brush with melted fat 
and bake in 375 F. oven for 20 minutes or until brown. 


te ORANGE WALDORF SALAD 50 servings 
1 gallon apples, diced, unpeeled 2 quarts orange chunks 

14 cup lemon juice 2 cups broken walnut meats 
1 tablespoon salt lL pint salad dressing 

14 cup sugar 6 heads lettuce 


2 quarts celery, diced 


Sprinkle diced apples with lemon juice, salt, and sugar. 
Combine all ingredients except lettuce and chill. Drain 
and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


x APPLESAUCE BREAD PUDDING 50 servings 
2 loaves bread 6 quarts milk (dried, 
12 cups applesauce (1 #10 can) reconstituted ) 

14 pound butter or margarine 1 teaspoon salt 

2% cups sugar 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 cup honey 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
12 eggs 2 teaspoons nutmeg 


Butter slices of bread and dice. Make a custard of egg 
yolks, honey, and 1 cup of sugar, milk, salt, spices, and 
vanilla. Place buttered bread cubes in pan, top with 
applesauce, and pour custard over this mixture. Top with 
a meringue made of egg whites and 1% cups sugar. Bake 
in 325 F. oven until meringue is brown. Use a No. 12 scoop 
for serving. 











retail prices averaging a little 

lower than last year are in 
prospect for the coming months of 
1953, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Largest 
increases are expected for beef, 
fresh vegetables, potatoes, and 
sweet potatoes. Dairy products, 
eggs, and chickens are also ex- 
pected to be in good supply. 

The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s list of foods to feature in 
November include beef, turkeys, 
cheese, non-fat dry milk solids, 
potatoes, raisins, honey, shortening, 
salad oils, and table fats, peanuts 
and peanut butter, and frozen fish. 


| Bones supplies of food at 


Challenge to Home Economics 


The Youth Research Institute has 
reported the results of a survey 
of the cooking habits of unmarried 
girls, 18 to 22, in various parts of 
the country. Twenty five per cent 
of the girls interviewed said that 
they could not cook at all, 55 per 
cent admitted that their knowledge 
was limited, and only 15 per cent 
said they could cook well. If these 
young women are representative, it 
would seem home economists have 
a job to do. 


For Baby 


Strained egg yolks of custard 
consistency have been introduced 
by two manufacturers of baby 
foods, Gerber’s and Swift and Com- 
pany. Prepared especially for in- 
fant feeding, both products are heat- 
sterilized in hermetically sealed 
cans. This sterilization destroys the 
thickening and beating qualities of 
the yolks so that they cannot be 
used for baking or other cooking 
purposes. 


Concentrated Vegetable Juices 


Army field kitchens may be serv- 
ing better soups and stews in the 
future as a result of experiments 
conducted at the New York State 
Experiment Station. Frozen con- 
centrates of juices made from cel- 
ery, onions, and white turnips have 
been found to hold their flavor and 
quality for long periods even when 
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stored in ordinary glass bottles at 
room temperatures. 

Soups and stews made from de- 
hydrated meats and vegetables to 
which these concentrates were 
added were far better in flavor than 
those made with dehydrated meats 
and vegetables alone. Consumers 
should be able to enjoy these frozen 
vegetable juice concentrates in the 
future. 


Mold Inhibitor for Cheese 


Sorbic acid, a new mold inhibitor, 
is expected to be in general use on 
wrapping materials of natural and 
processed cheese within a year. 
When incorporated into the wax- 
coated cellophane wrapping, the 
fungicide, developed by Dr. C. M. 
Gooding of Best Foods, effectively 
prevents mold growth. Because it 
is tasteless and odorless it does not 
affect the flavor of the food. 

Research has shown that sorbic 
acid can be used to protect other 
foods such as meats, high moisture 
prunes, and fruit juice concen- 
trates. 


Freezing Chocolate Cake 


Chocolate cake baked by your 
favorite recipe may be a big dis- 
appointment after it is stored in 
the home freezer. Specialists at the 
Oregon Experiment Station report 
that cake recipes should be de- 





Photo courtesy American Spice Trade Association 


Nutritious salads belong in the family 
meals the year round. They're especially 
good when spices are added for variety 
and flavor. Paprika, mustard, and chili 
powder are a few good examples. 
And thyme is a natural with tomatoes. 


What’s Going On in FOODS 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


veloped especially for freezing, and 
that some ingredients used for 
freshly baked cakes are not suit- 
able for frozen cakes. 

Tests with frozen chocolate cake 
showed that cakes made with some 
butter were superior to those con- 
taining lard or vegetable shorten- 
ing alone. Most satisfactory was a 
combination of butter and vege- 
table shortening. They recommend 
that chocolate cakes should not be 
stored longer than four months at 
zero F. 


Food Flashes 


> Dry whipping cream and dry 
vinegar to be reconstituted with 
water, pre-fried bacon, dehydrated 
cheese, and dehydrated barbecue 
sauce were among the new foods 
introduced recently at a U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. exhibit. 
These newly-perfected products are 
not yet on the market. 


> Non-hardening brown sugar, in 
special packages has been intro- 
duced by the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. The new package, 
which will be used for the com- 
pany’s Domino sugar products, has 
a fold-down liner made of waxed 
glassine paper. The liner will keep 
brown sugar soft, and is said to 
be effective in preventing caking 
of confectioners’ sugar. 


> Frozen fruit pies, just big enough 
for two generous servings, are the 
newest addition to the Morton line 
of ready-to-cook turkey, chicken, 
and beef pies. Available with apple 
or cherry fillings, each pie comes 
in a re-usable aluminum foil pan. 


> Borden’s Siarlac nonfat dry milk 
is now available in convenient pre- 
measured three-quart packages. The 
packages contain three individual 
foil-wrapped envelopes of nonfat 
dry milk, each of which makes one 
quart. 


> New England Style Baked Beans, 
designed to please even the native 
New Englander, have been intro- 
duced by the HK. J. Heinz Company. 
Other new Heinz products include 
three varieties of stews — beef, 
lamb, and chicken with dumplings. 
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ADDS ANOTHER DIMENSION 
TO YOUR TEACHING 





New Electric Range Teaching Kit 
offers visual aid to home economics 
teachers . . . 10 full-color wall charts 
and Electric Range Teaching Guide 
illustrate the subject completely and 
beautifully . . . explain roasting, baking, 
broiling, top-of-range cooking, and use 
of the deep-well. SENT FREE 
UPON REQUEST! 





EVERY TEACHER knows the value of visual aids in home economics in- 


struction. Now you can have this help for use in your cooking classes. The new This new teaching kit pro- 


Electric Range Teaching Kit enables you to hold student interest, aids in plan- vides the help you have 
ning class projects, and provides.a complete background for the subject of always needed and wanted. 
Electric Range cooking. Remember, it’s absolutely 

FREE! Send for yours today ! 
You know from experience that students need instruction on Electric Ranges Just use the coupon ad- 


dressed to the ELECTRIC 
RANGE SECTION, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, in the 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION Coupon Service Section of 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association this magazine. 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. is 


because they may have one at home, or look forward to cooking on a modern 
Electric Range in future homes of their own. 


ADMIRAL ¢ BENDIX +¢ COOLERATOR «+ CROSLEY «+ #ODEEPFREEZE «+ FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ° GIBSON ° HOTPOINT . KELVINATOR . MAGIC CHEF 
MONARCH «¢ NORGE + PHILCO «+ WESTINGHOUSE 
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HERE is always something new 

in the plastics field. A recent bul- 

letin announced the production of 
car bodies made of reinforced plas- 
tics. Though still in the experimental 
stage, the new use of reinforced 
plastics in automobiles is indicative 
of the growing importance of this 
material to our daily living. Future 
plans for the use of reinforced plas- 
tics in household equipment include 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, and 
bathroom fixtures. Already on the 
market are swimming pools, furni- 
ture, luggage, and tiles for floors 
and walls. 


Doubly Versatile 


The latest feature on the control 
panel of the deluxe Magic Chef elec- 
tric range is a food conditioner. This 
small air circulator can be regulated 
to cool hot foods, such as cakes and 
pies, or emit heat to thaw frozen 
meat, vegetables, and fruit. The 
food conditioner fits compactly into 
the back of the range and is tilted 
up and out when in use. The manu- 
facturer claims that the food condi- 
tioner will thaw or cool foods three 
times faster than room air. 

Fireplace Tool 

Something new is an all purpose 
tool for the fireplace. The Unitool 
has a curved scoop which permits 
you to lift and move burning logs. 
The tool can also be used as a poker 
and a shovel to rake and lift ashes 
from the hearth. Winner of a Good 
Design Award from the Museum of 
Modern Art, the tool is made of 
black wrought iron with a_ brass 
handle. Two sizes are available, 
either 36 inches or 48 inches. The 
retail price ranges from $13 to $15 
depending upon the size and model. 


Dacron Filling 

Pillows stuffed with 100 per cent 
Dacron filling are said to be unusual- 
ly soft and resilient. Dacron, it is 
claimed, does not produce dust or 
lint and has no odor, which makes it 
suitable for persons with allergies. 
Other advantages are Dacron’s re- 
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What’s Going On in the HOME 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


sistance to matting, its smoothness, 
and washability. The new pillows 
are standard size with a blue and 
white striped ticking and corded 
edge. Approximate retail price is 
$8.00. 


Electric Percolator 


Modern styling and two thermo- 
statically controlled heating  ele- 
ments distinguish the new Presto 
automatic coffee maker. One heating 
element boosts the temperature of 
the water in a special chamber below 
the perk tube to speed the percolat- 
ing action for rapid brewing of the 
coffee. The second thermostat and 
heating element controls the flavor 
of the coffee and keeps it at correct 
serving temperature. Other features 
of the appliance include a non-drip 
pouring spout and a pilot light which 
stays on during the brewing cycle 
and goes off when the coffee is ready. 


Dry Bleach 


Chlorine bleach is now on the 
market in dry form. Purex is a 
heavy-duty bleach with & per cent 
available chlorine. The powder is 
used in much the same way as liquid 
bleach. It has little odor in dry form 
and when moist the chlorine odor 
does not linger long after use. The 
advantages of dry bleach are that 
the package is lighter and easier to 
carry and store, and there is less 
danger of breakage and spillage. 


Home Phone 

A two-way phone system for use 
in home situations can be installed 
easily by the home owner. The set 
operates on small flashlight type 
batteries and will cover distances up 
to 900 feet. Each phone has a built- 
in buzzer to signal the other party. 
Such phone systems are recom- 
mended for convenient communica- 
tion between the house and garage, 
the basement and kitchen, and many 
other uses. 


Sponge Mops Improved 
Sponge mops are larger and easier 
to wring this season. The new 





O-Cedar mop is 11 inches long and 
folds in half when compressed with 
a push-pull sliding bar on the handle. 
This allows the mop to fit into small 
buckets and working the squeezer in 
the pail cleans the mop quickly. The 
mop can be equipped with an extra 
refill for spreading liquid wax on 
floors or linoleum. 


Product Briefs 


> Eye appeal has been added to the 
Silex line of coffee carafes. All sizes 
now sport attractive golden bands 
and handles of black plastic. 


> The midget Osterett weighs less 
than 2 pounds and is driven by a 
single motor which is claimed to be 
capable of many mixing jobs. 


> Newcomers to the Revere Ware 
line of copper clad stainless steel 
cooking utensils are 4- and 5-quart 
covered sauce pans. There are now 
six sauce pans in the line ranging 
from one quart to five quarts. 





The new Hoover vacuum cleaner has been 
named Holiday. Its rectangular shape 
and light weight make it easy to store 
and handle. A special baffle on the motor 
cuts the noise of motor to a low hum. 
Purchase price includes attachments. 
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Heres 
a friend who 
will help you 


solve a problem 


Now available 
from coast to coast 




























Here is the answer to a problem you may 
have encountered—an accumulation of old 





wax on floor areas which get little traffic. Oe aoe ee ae ne ome ee ce eae 
Kleen Floor is specially formulated to re- Kleen Floor is | | 
move old wax and condition floors... and | effective—cleans better than harsh soaps | | 
a : : ‘ or abrasive preparations. 
it's now readily available from all Johnson's | Safe—recommended for all hard surface | | 
Wax dealers in every section of the country. | flooring —linoleum, asphalt and 
rubber tile, viny! plastic, cork, ter- 
| fazzo, etc. | 
gentle—won't redden your hands or spot | 
F Testi l fabrics. 
ree Testing Sample | economical — concentrated; % cup | 
If you would like to test Johnson’s Kleen i ot aaa of cleaning i 
solution, 


Floor, a pint can is yours for the asking. L 

With it you will receive a detailed informa- on cre ama etiam terpapti a vagy renga a 
tion sheet which supplies complete instructions for use. This sheet is tabbed to fit into 

the WAX FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS file on all types of household wax 
products. Ask for this folder if you do not have one. 


For your free sample of Kleen Floor and literature, use the coupon in the special 


section or write direct to me. A Y4 


Director of Consumer Education 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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What's Going On in 





to give information on new fab- 

rics and fibers. But this month we 
should like to call your attention 
first to an excellent use for old mate- 
rials—namely soft, worn-out sheets. 
The American Cancer Society will 
gladly accept donations of frequently 
laundered white sheets for use as 
surgical dressings. 

There are an estimated 700,000 
cancer patients in the United States 
and each patient uses an average of 
40 dressings a week. The need for 
worn cotton textiles is very great. 
The American Cancer Society has 
organizations in every state and in 
many counties and maintains 4300 
individual dressing groups. How- 
ever, if there is no organization in 
your town and you do not know 
where to send worn-out sheets, a 
letter simply addressed to Cancer, 
name of your town and state, will 
be delivered by the post office to the 
proper place. 


Te. chief purpose of this page is 


Our Own Glossary 

Denim, originally a sturdy utility 
cloth, gets its name from “Serge de 
Nimes,” a town in southern France 
where it Was woven for peasants’ 
work clothes. Levi Strauss popular- 
ized denim in 1852 by manufactur- 
ing the blue denim pants which 
made his first name a national insti- 
tution. Now a hundred years later, 
one can hardly recognize denim in 
its new bright colors, woven in 
stripes and plaids or printed in 
smart designs. 

Pre-Pleated Skirts 

Currently featured in the yard- 
goods department of a leading New 
York store is permanently pleated 
Lorette—cut in suitable lengths for 
skirts with matching belts. Lorette, 
the Orlon and wool fabric made by 
Deering, Milliken & Co., is a blend 
of 55 per cent Orlon and 45 per cent 
wool. It is washable, retains pleats, 
needs little pressing, and will not 
sag or stretch. 

The skirt lengths, in both plaid or 
plain color combinations, are already 
hemmed and sell for $11.50. A set 
of directions for making the skirt 
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accompanies the purchase. Matching 
fabric for blouses or jackets is avail- 
able for $4.95 a yard in 54-inch 
widths. This is an easy way to get 
a knife-pleated skirt that fits ex- 
actly! 


What Next? 


Nylon made news again when the 
U.S. Post Office Department an- 
nounced that it will experiment with 
transporting airmail in nylon instead 
of cotton bags. Nylon bags weigh 
6144 ounces compared to 13 ounces 
for cotton bags. If nylon bags are 
put into use on all airmail routes, 
the Post Office said their low weight 
could save $1,000,000 a year. 


Borrowed from the Boys 


The girls in the family have al- 
ways raided their brother’s ward- 
robes, but this year they can “own 
their own.” Stores everywhere are 
featuring man-tailored shirts in 
broadcloth, poplin, and cotton flan- 
nel. Weskits are made in gay sport- 
ing prints, plaids, and _tattersalls. 
There are trouser-topped skirts and 
many varieties of pants. We note 
with nostalgia the return of the 
Norfolk jacket and the bright, col- 
ored blazers of our youth when teen- 
agers apparently went through this 
same style phase. Pattern companies 
also are featuring patterns for these 
boyish styles. 


Rayon Information 


Rayon has come a long way from 
the first pair of stockings that came 
out of the test tube. It has new tex- 
tures and new advantages. It is 
made in a wide range of fabrics 
from tweed types and men’s suitings 
to formal damasks and velvets, and 
has been given exciting treatments 
and finishes. 

Recently a Rayon Information 
Center was established in New York 
to help give information to consum- 
ers through the medium of press, 
television, and department store pro- 
motions. Perhaps you saw in the 
papers or on TV, the coronation 
gowns designed by Norman Hart- 
nell, Queen Elizabeth’s dressmaker, 
which were commissioned by the 
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Borrowed from the boys, a gay print 
weskit and oxford shirt, both labeled 
Sanforized, your guide to washability. 


Rayon Information Center. These 
were featured in promotions and 
fashion shows at the time of the 
Coronation. 

Incidentally, if you should like a 
“refresher” bulletin on rayons and 
acetates, Anita Morris Lear has pre- 
pared a new Cornell Extension Bul- 
letin, No. 876, on this topic. Titled, 
When You Work with Rayon and 
Acetate, it includes information on 
the Federal Trade Commission rul- 
ings on acetate and rayon labeling, 
and characteristics of the fibers, as 
well as pointers on selection, cutting, 
sewing, and pressing. 


Buttonhole Bulletin 


How to Make Fabric Buttonholes 
is the subject of another new Cornell 
Extension Bulletin, No. 872. This 
one by Helen Powell Smith, gives 
directions for making bound, piped, 
and corded buttonholes. Mrs. Powell 
stresses the method which uses one 
piece of fabric for each buttonhole 
because this is the one most gener 
ally used by the home sewer. Ex 
planations and_ illustrations ar 
clearly given. 
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Wonderful new way to solve the “space” problem 
in your sewing classroom 








cient, your teaching easier! 





Classroom of P. S. 177, Queens, New 
York, shows teacher Mrs. Mary Heinkele— 
with new combination sewing and cutting 
tables ready for use. Designed to meet the 
special requirements of home economics 
teachers and developed at the suggestion of 
Dr. Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education. ..these tables 
can help to make your classroom more efh- 








Provides machines for 2 students, 
work space for 2 more! 


Now—even if classroom space is limited, 
you can have two machines for every four 
students! 

No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. The new SINGER 
Table holds two full-sized SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—and at the same time pro- 
vides work space for two other students. 





Becomes a smooth-surface cutting table 
when machines are lowered! 

No more need to take up space (or ex- 
pense) with separate cutting tables! 

When machines are lowered into the 

new SINGER Table, removable panels fit 
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into place, making a smooth, continuous 
cutting and work surface. (Especially help- 
ful if the room has to be used for other 
classes or as a study hall!) 





Gives you all these de luxe features! 


© Sturdy 5-ply construction. Durable Ma- 
sonite top. Solid birch legs. 





The new SINGER Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table 


e Four handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers. 

@ Dustproof shields which completely en- 
close machines when they are lowered. 

eT amper-proof locks on panels. 

@ Provision for adding automatic switch 
to cut off power when machines are 
low ered. 


@ Size: 60” x 42” x 30 


” 


Available with any of the 3 regular 
SINGER classroom heads at a special school 


discount! 


Send for free folder giving complete spec- 
ifications and details on the new SINGER 
Combination Sewing and Cutting table, 
and showing suggested classroom layouts. 
Use coupon in coupon section. 


«= SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER 


Copyright, U.S.A..1951, 1952, 1953 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


y THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 4 rights reserved for all countries 











Your students 


will be grateful 


6 


for an “understanding” 
discussion of menstruation 


Would you honestly feel right in your 
own mind if your students picked up 
information—misinformation—just any- 
where? They are so pathetically eager to 
find out the facts of womanhood that 
many teachers have accepted the respon- 
sibility as the only sensible and protective 
answer. 

To help you help your students, Tam- 
pax offers a teachers’ manual: ‘“‘How 
Times Have Changed.”’ (Includes medi- 
cal papers, bibliographies, anatomical 
charts.) Tampax also offers a students’ | 
booklet: “It’s Natural—It’s Normal.” 
(Gives a clear, detailed description of 








menstruation and its care.) 

No discussion of menstruation can be 
complete without clarifying the function 
of an internal type of sanitary protection 
like Tampax. Tampax was invented by a 
doctor; its advantages speak for them- 


selves. See coupon. 






FULT, 







Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 





< “ 
Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. () Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘‘How Times Have Changed.”’ 
} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies. [) Booklet for 
students “It's Natural — It's Normal" with order 
card for additional free supply. 
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School Address 
City Zone State 


International Congress 
(Continued from page 15) 


with the assistance given the house- 
wife either by family members or 
students, or by paid workers. Dor- 
othey S. Elliott, chairman of the 
National Institute of Houseworkers 
in Great Britain, spoke of the need 
for raising the status of the domes- 
tic worker. “Let us remember 
always that in the last resort it is 
the worker herself, whether she is 
the housewife or the paid worker, 
who has to produce the results, and 
therefore we must work for her 
status and her importance.” 


Home Economics and the F,A.O. 


Also at the Saturday session, a 
panel of four representatives of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations described the 
contribution made by F.A.O.’s home 
economics program. Started in 1949, 
this program has given assistance to 
the governments of 30 countries in 
developing home economics. 

Margaret L. Hockin, chief of the 
F.A.O. home economics section, dis- 
cussed two problems facing home 
economists. The first is inadequate 
understanding or appreciation of the 
unique contribution which home 
economics can make to the improve- 
ment of family and community wel- 
fare. “We must take up this world- 
wide task with more vigor and in- 
illiterate and cannot be reached by 
is no other profession that can do 
our work. We hold in our hands a 
powerful instrument for peace.” 

A second obstacle is the fact that 
half the world’s women and girls do 
not have access to schooling or for- 
mal education. They are, therefore, 
illiterate and cannot be reached by 
the written word. Home economists 
have a_ special responsibility for 
these women, the majority of whom 
live in rural areas. They desper- 
ately need the type of education 
which is fundamental to improved 
home and family life. 


Session V: Home Economics Careers 

Mildred Horton, executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, was the reporter 
for Monday’s session on careers for 
which home economics training is a 
preparation. The wide variety of 
careers engaged in by home econ- 
omists was illustrated by the listing 
of delegates present at the Congress, 
Miss Horton remarked. Papers she 
red receivde on this topic all pointed 
to the personal and social objectives 
of these careers and emphasized the 
ideal of service to aid families. 





Teaching is the most important 
career for those professionally 
trained, she said. The facts. neces- 
sary for teaching home economics 
are essential in the preparation for 
all other home economics careers. 
But because the kinds of positions 
open to home economics are more 
numerous than the courses offered, 
more emphasis should be given to 
sound cultural backgrounds. 

Our field holds the keys to better 
living throughout the world, Miss 
Horton asserted. These keys open: 

1. The door of research which is 
fundamental and which must be de- 
veloped in our search for new ways. 

2. The door of education so that 
we may apply new facts and gain in 
ways to make teachers more able to 
meet their responsibilities and op- 
portunities. 

3. The door to professional life 
and relationships so that we may 
gain strength through unity. Home 
economics is comparatively new and 
the public does not understand it. 
We sometimes do not have a full ap- 
preciation of our own contributions. 

4. The door to better families and 
family living. Home economics has 
a big contribution to make if we are 
to understand the people with whom 
we work and their special needs and 
abilities. 

5. The door of international un- 
derstanding in the greater commu- 
nity. 

“This International Congress 
brings us together to exchange and 
to share ideas to help us build a bet- 
ter world,” she concluded. ‘Let us, 
as home economists, use our keys 
wisely, courageously, and carefully. 
Let us believe that if we do our best 
day by day, our contribution is a 
big one toward world peace.” 

In the discussion that followed, 
Miss J. Whitgift, a home economist 
from London, made a plea for the 
home economist in business. “Be- 
sause a home economist turns to in- 
dustry she does not lose her profes- 
sion,” she said. She begged teach- 
ers to accept home economists in in- 
dustry as sincere and “to let us 
help.” 

Home economics courses for adults 
were also discussed at this session. 
Miss M. C. Hader, a teacher of home 
economics in Tonsberg, Norway, was 
the reporter. Such courses, she re- 
ported, show great similarity in all 
countries. They are freeing them- 
selves from the rigid pattern of pub- 
lic school education with its compul 
sory attendance, regular daytime 
hours, examinations, and degrees 
“More and more homemakers them 
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|| PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 


5 minutes from start to finish 


1 cup peanut butter, creamy or 
chunk style 
1 cup Karo Syrup, Red or Blue Label 
1% cups nonfat dry milk solids 
1% cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
t butter and Karo Syrup in large 
mixing bowl. Measure nonfat dry milk a 
and sifted confectioners’ sugar and add a 
at once. Mix all together—first, with c — 
and then with hands, knead in dry ingredi- 
ents. Turn onto board and a 
| mi i d and smooth. 
til mixture is well blende and 
ll out with hands or rolling pin into: ys 
Yr inch thick. Cut into squares. Top a nu 
meats, if desired. Makes about 2 pounds. 


Chocolate Peanut Candy: Follow above 
d V2 cup cocoa to peanut butters 
adding dry ingredi- 
















Blend peanu 
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recipe. Ad 
Karo mixture before 


ents; blend. 
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1 KARO combines 


quickly with peanut but- 


SWEET—AND EASY! Your Holiday Candy 
Project is sure to be off to a “sweet” start 
with this “No-Cook” Peanut Butter Fudge. 


ter; then dry ingredients 
are blended in easily. 


Quick to hold student interest are these 





special features: 
2 No cooking. No 
beating. Simple knead- 
ing operation quickly 


1 
1 
1 
5 
' 
1 
i 
I 
! 
t 
I 
! 
I 
i 
f blends ingredients to- 
! 
! 
} 
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I 
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I 
I 
! 
f 
j 
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@ A candy that requires no cooking—no 


beating—no waiting to serve. 


@ A recipe that is light on the budget, simple 





ther. 
to prepare. Takes only five minutes. The rn 


use of Karo Syrup helps insure quick, 
3 A few strokes of roll- 
ing pin smooths and 
shapes fudge. Ready to 
cut and serve immedi- 
ately. 


easy blending of the four ingredients. 


@ A fudge with a delightfully smooth, inter- 





esting texture—thanks to Karo Syrup 


which also gives it good keeping qualities. 


Hy Ple Gd MO ccccccccce f; i “Qui : ” e . 
Send for copies of leaflet venncenereg ree copies of “Quick Candies . .."’ for distribution 


“Quick Candies and Popcorn 
Balls with KARO Syrup” to: 


to my students, 


Name _ 








School or Organization a 
Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. 31 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Street 





City Zone Stote 
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IT’S A FACT— 


YOU CAN EARN 


100 « 


Ls 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


MAKE UP TO $100 or even 






<n *” o 
F"Guaronieed by > 
Good Nouseheeping 


<5 sovienntd wee 







time this quick, easy 
way! Up to 100% profit 
ON EVERY SALE by 







=F and neighbors. 


5% CASH BONUS—No Extra 
Effort 

TWO 21-CARD ASSORT- 
MENTS only $1.00 —they 
sell themselves! Dozens 
<= of Christmas box assort- 


Va & 








more in your spare | 


showing W & S clever, | 
original cards, gifts and | 
» novelties to your friends | 


ments, gift novelties, | 


& stationery, 120-piece | 






gift-wrapping ensem- 


Fresh—Exciting W & S 
= fabulous name-im- 


at —amazingly priced as 
| low as 50 for $1.25. 


@ clusive designs! 


ORGANIZATIONS — 
FREE SALES PLAN 


Exciting new book shows how to 
organize and run a fund-raising 
project for your group—also 





SALES PLAN 
for fund rasing 


onmaistons” | explains the famous W/S gener- 
ous Club Account Plan. Write 








today. 


ror FREE SAMPLES oF caros 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 32 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 


574 MONROE AVE., ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 
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.@ ble—100 Items in all! 


z5 EXCLUSIVE NAME-IMPRINT 
cK carvs | 


50 for $1.25 up. New— | 
.\ printed Christmas Cards | 


i Free Samples. 36 Ex- | 








International Congress 
(Continued from page 46) 


selves decide what they want to 
study and how, and the educational 
authorities are assisting them to the 
extent that home economics for 
adults is a truly democratic and lib- 
erating movement.” 

Home economics courses for adults 
are organized by private as well as 
government agencies in most coun- 
tries. All find it easier to reach the 
young girl and unmarried woman 
with educational facilities than to 
reach married women, but all agree 
that married women most need help. 
Home economics courses for adults 
in both rural and urban areas are 
found in all countries. 


The Closing Session 


At the closing session of the Con- 
gress on Tuesday, August 18, M. 
Joseph Piller, president of the Inter- 
national Federation, reviewed the de- 
velopment of the organization 
through its 45 years, and reiterated 
its aim to work with other organiza- 
tions to promote the teaching of 
home economics. 

Commenting on this 8th Congress, 
he thanked the committees for their 
excellent organization. He men- 
tioned that some delegates had ex- 
pressed feelings that the meetings 
had not given opportunity for work 
or participation in discussion. Rec- 
ommendations were made to dis- 
pense with some excursions at the 
next Congress and devote one or two 
afternoons to discussion groups. 

Resolutions were presented to the 
Congress as an outline of the con- 
tinuing objectives of the organiza- 
tion and then meetings adjourned. 


Last Notes 

As everyone knows, the success of 
a convention depends upon pre-plan- 
ning. The committee in charge did 
a magnificent job of organizing. 
Everything for the visitors’ comfort 
was arranged. The Sunday excur- 
sion, when over a thousand delegates 
were taken by train to Glasgow and 
then by steamer down the River 
Clyde, gave us a day of enjoyment 
in Scottish scenery. The garden 
party at Lauriston Castle was an- 
other long-to-be-remembered event. 

Exhibits at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Colleges of Domestic Science 
showed the work of students. Many 
stores had set up special displays of 
equipment and textiles. Delightful 
historic sightseeing trips were ar- 
ranged, too. Time was all too short 
to see all the sights of the beautiful 
city. Edinburgh can be justly proud 
of its hospitality. 


Rural Homemaking Classes 
(Continued from page 19) 


After this session of smocking, 
sewing classes began. Following a 
review of preshrinking methods and 
pattern markings, we spent an eve- 
ning on pattern alteration. Time 
was spent on pointing out the dif- 
ferences in women’s sizes and misses’ 
sizes and in giving help for se- 
lecting a suitable size pattern when 
the individual could not find an ex- 
act pattern size. 

Each class opened with one half 
to three quarters of an hour dis- 
cussion on a construction problem, 
followed by one and one half hours 
of practical work. The women were 
so ambitious that the work period 
frequently extended to two hours. 

Sample books of construction proc- 
esses were made by the advanced 
group, too. Typed sheets outlining 
the step-by-step directions for the 
various construction processes were 
given to the women at each class 
period. They then prepared their 
samples at home and brought them 
to class the following week for check- 
ing. 

Their books included samples of 
bound buttonholes, machine button- 
holes, bias bindings, stitching with 
elastic thread, hems using seam bind- 
ings, zipper insertions using the zip- 
per foot, bobbin stitching for darts, 
and various types of seam finishes. 
By the end of the class the women 
had a good collection of samples 
with instruction sheets which will be 
helpful to them in future sewing 
projects. 

At the close of the night school 
an “Open Night” was held. All of 
the women’s work was put on dis- 
play to inspire future seamstresses 
to join the ranks. Other sewing 
projects were set up by the staff 
with the idea that new courses 
would be offered in the fall if enough 
demand were created. These projects 
included tailoring, “make-overs” for 
children, and the varied uses for 
sewing machine attachments. One 
corner of the home economics room 
was devoted to smocked dresses and 
included in the display was one from 
England which had been smocked 
about 1779. 

Home economics is not just for 
elementary and high school children 
—it is for adults, too. This fall 
we are planning additional work in 
sewing, as well as a course in cook- 
ing especially for business girls and 
brides. If you ever have an oppor- 
tunity to teach adults, remember to 
give them what they want and you 
may be sure it will be enthusias- 
tically received. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


LAIN weave smooth nylons still 

cause trouble in machine stitching. 
If the fabric is solid color each little 
pucker shows clearly. Here is a 
technique that works. Stitch a few 
inches, leave the needle at high posi- 
tion, lift the presser foot, draw the 
fabric back the length of 


two | 


stitches, reinsert the needle at the | 


spacing for one stitch, then repeat 
the process. This leaves a_ small 


loop of loose thread at each place | 


where the fabric was drawn back. 

The slack is taken up during press- 

ing. This isn’t exactly easy to do, 

but it takes more patience than skill. 
e 

If you must put pins in your mouth, 
please put them in point first. They 
aren’t so easy to swallow. But better 
yet—don’t! ; 

o 

We have suggested using the thin 
edge of a small bread board for 
pressing open an edge seam before 
turning the seam right side out. But 
a bread board does not reach into 
the sharp corner of a lapel. A piece 
of hard wood ruler can be used. Cut 
off one end of the ruler on a slant so 
that it can be pushed into the sharp 
corner of a lapel. Sand the ruler to 
remove any finish such as _ shellac. 
Then mount it on edge on a board 
foundation. Hold it in place by nail- 
ing small blocks of wood close to the 
ruler and into the foundation. Be 
sure the pointed end extends over 
the foundation. Once you have used 
an edge seam board you cannot 
imagine life without one. 

@ 

Have you ever been disappointed be- 
cause buttons twist after they have 
been sewed on? This is a_ special 
problem when the design of the button 
has a direct relation to the design of 
the garment. Sew the button on as usual 
providing for a thread shank. When 
you wind the thread to form the shank, 
wind it once around the button, hold 
the button firmly against the fabric; 
pull the thread taut, repeat until shank 
is formed. 

® 

Have you pet tricks for easier 
sewing? Why not send them to 
Miss Mauck, care of this magazine? 
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miracloth 


miracloth 
Clean 






New nonwoven fabric that washes, wipes, dusts, cleans, 


polishes! NO LAUNDERING! Stain-free, germ-free, odor-free. 


Just rinse miracloth...and it’s snowy-white, sanitary, ready 


to use again! Dries in a jiffy. Tear off the size you want from 


the cutter edge box...then see how it whisks through a dozen 


household chores. Super-absorbent, sturdy, long-lasting, 


miracloth wears well, performs efficiently, costs little 
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FREE! 


miracloth Sales, The VISKING Corp., Dept.PH-10 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth 
for classroom demonstration: 





Name 


School 








Address. on 


Qa cae ce cee cee ees ea cy cn DOD SS GS MD cD OED ED aD aD a 








miracloth 
to: 




















e wash windows 

e wash dishes 

e dry dishes 

e polish glassware 

© wipe sinks, counters 
e dust, clean 


e polish mirrors 


Regular miracloth cutter-edge rolls available at your grocery or department store for only 49c. (Slightly higher on west coast) 
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up-to-the-minute aids 
for teaching 
the fundamentals of 





electrical living 


Here are 4 Projects especially 
prepared for inclusion in units on: 


HOME 
PLANNING 


LOL Ub) Te) ) 
EQUIPMENT 





HOME 
DECORATION 





How Could This Room Be Improved? 
What Are This Kitchen’s Electrical Needs? 
What Are This Laundry’s Electrical Needs? 
Which House Would You Pick? 


Teacher’s book provides solutions 
and explanations; students’ material is 
illustrated, holds interest. All project 
material FREE. Also available, at 
cost, new “Videograph” Demonstration 
Chart with stick-on cards and complete 
lecture material. 

For your FREE Lesson Plan Book 
and complete information about the 
Demonstration Chart use coupon on 
page 29. 

or write to: 


NATIONAL Aocauare Wrrnc BUREAU 


155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Teaching in New Zealand 
(Continued from page 17) 


Settled by immigrants from Scot- 
land in 1846, it is Scottish in at- 
mosphere and full of traditions and 
customs of that country. Most any 
time I could easily imagine I was 
in Scotland. 


The University 


The University of Otago was 
founded in the early days of Dune- 
din and was patterned after English 


and Scottish universities. It is very 
British in atmosphere, buildings, 
faculty, organization, curriculums, 


methods of teaching, customs, and 
traditions. Among its special dis- 
tinctions are the Medical, Dental, 
and Home Science Schools, which 
other New Zealand universities do 
not have. This means, of course, 


| that science is of great importance 
| at Otago University and is often 


said to receive first consideration 
there. 

When teaching their classes, fac- 
ulty members wear their academic 


| gowns which seem to fit in with the 
| lecture methods as well as some of 


| the other 
| throughout the university. 





| uates, 
| come back for the event which is 





customs that prevail 
Courses 
run the entire year and final ex- 
aminations given at the end deter- 
mine almost entirely the student’s 
final marks. These examinations 
are so important that a full month 
is given over to them and students 
spend all of that time in “swatting” 
for them. This is the term they 
use for the special brand of study- 
ing carried on at this period. The 
university year begins March first 
and ends the last of November al- 
though upper-class medical and home 
science students begin their work 
a month earlier. 

Graduation ceremonies, usually re- 
ferred to as “capping ceremonies,” 
are not held at the end of the uni- 
versity year as is customary here 
in the United States, but at the end 
of the first term of the following 
year which ends in May. The grad- 
often called “graduands,” 


the greatest time in the university 
year. Many events take place dur- 
ing this special week including the 
capping ceremonies, a concert, and a 
parade. There are also special af- 
fairs such as luncheons, dinners, 
morning and afternoon teas, dances, 
and suppers. 

The formal, colorful capping cere- 
monies are held in the large audi- 
torium of Town Hall. The faculty 
taking part in the ceremonies are 
dressed in their academic gowns, the 


like of which we rarely see in this 
country. Many of the British and 
other European universities have 
very colorful gowns, hoods, caps, and 
other accessories which make a beau- 
tiful procession. The hoods of the 
bachelor’s degree graduates add fur- 
ther to the scene with their variety 
of colorful linings and the band of 
white fur that outlines the edge. 
In the capping ceremony each person 
is actually touched with the point 
of the cap and thereby comes the 
name. 


School of Home Science 


The School of Home Science is of 
great interest and significance to 
home economists in the United 
States. In New Zealand, home 
science is a counterpart of home 
economics here. This school is the 
only place in the southern hemi- 
sphere where a degree in the field 
of learning may be obtained. It 
was patterned after schools and de- 
partments of home economics in the 
United States and is now 42 years 
old. 

Anna Gilcrest Strong, an Ameri- 
can home economist, was to a large 
extent responsible for the growth 
and development of the school. She 
is now retired, living in Dunedin, 
and is a highly honored and re- 
vered person throughout the coun- 
try. In recognition of her  out- 
standing contributions to the women 
of New Zealand, she was awarded 
the coveted Order of the British 
Empire by the King of England. 

Through the years, other Ameri- 
cans have been staff members of the 
school, and many graduates have 
done advanced study in the United 
States. Some have liked our coun- 
try so well that they have just stayed 
here. Two outstanding persons in 
this group are Dr. Katherine Kan- 
dreth, Head of Child Development 
and Family Life at the University 
of California, and Dr. Neige Tod- 
hunter, Dean of the School of Home 
Economics, University of Alabama. 

The School of Home Science has 
a building of its own. Last year, 
in addition to the dean, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Gregory, there was a full-time 
resident staff of 13 and several part 
time members. Three _ extension 
home science specialists are also re- 
garded as part of the staff. The 
student body totals 115. 

The standards of the school are 
high and its graduates are held in 
great esteem not only in New Zea- 
land but throughout the British 
Commonwealth and in the United 
States. For each professional field 
there are two undergraduate cur- 
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riculums, the degree and the diploma. 

The degree, B.H.Sc., requires four 
years of study and students must 
pass university matriculation exam- 
inations before entering. The di- 
ploma requires three years, and for 
entrance an endorsed school certifi- 
cate. The advanced degree M.H.Sc., 
requires two years beyond the 
B.H.Se. However, if plans for this 
degree are made with care when the 
student enters the university this 
degree may be obtained in one year 
of advanced study. Although the 
university offers the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in certain fields, this 
is not given in home science. A 
person so interested would obtain 
this degree in some aspect of chem- 
istry, biological science, or other re- 
lated science. 

Curriculums in New Zealand uni- 
versities have no general education 
in their requirements for a degree 
or diploma, and in this home science 
is no exception. The assumption is 
made that students receive adequate 
preparation in this aspect of edu- 
cation in the secondary school. All 
home science curriculums are very 
heavy on the science requirement and 
chemistry is greatly emphasized. 
Although the degree curriculums re- 


quire more science than do the di- © 


ploma ones, home economists in the 
United States would not consider the 
latter by any means lacking in 
science. 

On the other hand, all of the cur- 
riculums are weak in the social 
sciences, and there is little empha- 
sis on personal and family living. 
However, housekeeping skills are 
given much importance and_ the 
school is responsible for significant 
development of the students in this 
area. 

A student who is preparing for the 
B.H.Se. degree will have stayed in 
high school for a second year in the 
sixth form (which corresponds some- 
what to our 12th grade) and will 
have studied a difficult course in 
chemistry for the entire year. Other- 
wise it would be next to impossible 
for her to pass the first year uni- 
versity course in chemistry (gen- 
eral and organic) known as Interme- 
diate Chemistry. 

A majority of the degree students 
take Chemistry II and a significant 
number take Chemistry III, both of 
which are full year courses.  Be- 
sides these the students take Chem- 
istry of Foods and Chemistry of the 
Household in the School of Home 
Science. Other science courses 
required are Botany, Zoology, Anat- 
omy, Histology, Physics, Bacterio- 
logy, Biochemistry, and Physiology. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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ou Late this afternoon, I went to the home 
of a DOLE field foreman on Lanai—‘“the pineapple island.” His wife 
served the most delightful supper, and for dessert—and in honor of my 
field trip — she had “Pineapple Plantation Cake.” There’s hardly anything 
to it, but—oh—is it ever good! 
First you prepare gingerbread— 
your favorite recipe, or a package 
mix — and bake it ina9x9x 1% 
pan. Leave the baked cake in the 
pan and arrange drained DOLE 
Pineapple Slices on top (the cake 
can be warm or cold ). Then sprinkle 
on a mixture of 14 cup brown sugar, 
1 tablespoon flour and 3 tablespoons 
soft butter or margarine. Broil 4 to 
6 inches from unit until topping is bubbly (it doesn’t take long! ). You'll 
love it served warm with whipped cream! 





Lanai is incredibly lovely! Imagine a plateau, miles around, of pine- 
apple fields — colored with the cool grey-green of the pineapple plants 
and the rich red-brown of Lanai’s earth--rising out of an ocean bluer 
than you could hope for. No wonder Hawaiian pineapple can’t be equalled! 
Nature arranged everything just 
right for DOLE to grow its fabu- 
lous fruit! 

But nature’s kindness isn’t 
enough — DOLE starts preparing 
the earth 6 to 8 months before 
a single planting! Back and forth 
the great machines move, plowing 
and harrowing again and again. 
In between each time, the land 
rests, and soaks up the soft, sweet tropical rain. Then the soil is fumigated 
down to a depth of 6 or 7 inches to destroy the enemies of the pineapple’s 
root system. Only then — after half a year -- the pineapple is planted. 
You can understand why I’m proud as punch to be working with a product 
of such perfection! 

Well, I see Oahu below us — I’m writing this on the plane taking me 
from Lanai back to Honolulu—so I’d better stop here. I'll write again soon. 





Goodby for now, 
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Teaching in New Zecland 


(Continued from page 51) 
Obviously this curricular pattern 
limits the number of students who 
may enroll in the school. 


Home Science Students 

My association with the students 
of the home science school and the 
126 university women students at 
St. Margaret’s hostel, where I lived, 
provided unusually fine opportunity 
to become acquainted with New Zea- 
land university students. I found 


Money 


Here’s the latest addition to HFC’s famous series. 
Management, Your Equipment Dollar describes the basic 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR 





them to be much like college and 
university women in the United 
States, full of life, ambitious, and 
eager to be successful. Most of 
them are looking forward to mar- 
riage and a home of their own after 
graduation and a more or less brief 
period of following their chosen 
money-earning profession. How- 
ever, they do not marry while still 
in school as is the fashion now in 
our country. Many become engaged 
before graduation but more often 
during the senior year. 

The students at the University of 
Otago lead busy lives just as our 
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Your own copy 


FREE! 


Additional booklets, 
10¢ each to cover 
cost of mailing and 
handling. 


Voney 


major appliances used in the home for food preparation and 


storage, for laundry and home cleaning—plus some of the 
small electric housewares. Emphasis is on what to look for 
when buying, how to plan purchases, correct use, and care 


of equipment. 


We've written this new booklet in concise, simple language. 
It was planned to be of use to the homemaker and the student 
of homemaking. For this reason, | know you will find it of ny 
real value in teaching the “buy points” of equipment. mi 








If youre not familiar with the entire Money Management 


program, check below for free copy of the program folder. It 
lists all available booklets and filmstrip lectures. As you know, 
HFC Money Management booklets contain no advertising. 


Practical Guides for 
Better Living 





Consumer Education Department 


He woraton 















Your own copy 


FREE! 


Additional booklets, 10c each to cover cost of mailing and handling. 


Use coupon on page 28 


students do here. They, too, like 
extraclass activities and organiza- 
tions and seem to enjoy attending 
meetings of all kinds. But none of 
these are as highly organized and 
professionalized as they are in this 
country. 

There is great attachment and loy- 
alty for the Home Science School 
and the alumnae come back at every 


opportunity. Many times they bring 
their children along. Morning and 
afternoon teas and regular daily 


events provide delightful times for 
them to visit with the staff and other 
visitors. The Home Science Alum- 
nae Association is their professional 
organization and it corresponds in 
many ways to our American Home 
Economics Association. It has chap- 
ters or units in the larger cities and 
towns and the members hold regu- 
lar meetings during the year. A 
national conference is held biannu 
ally and a journal is published an 
nually. 

New Zealand home scientists fee 
that they have a deep bond of in- 
terest and purpose with home econo- 
mists in the United States, and well 
they should. Certainly we should 
have the same feeling toward them, 
and both groups should take active 
measures to strengthen this bond. 
Especially we should strive for more 
contacts and exchanges between the 
two groups. 

New Zealanders are strong for ed- 
ucation and have an educational pro- 
gram that includes everyone, chil- 
dren, youths, and adults at all levels. 
Higher education is a mark of dis- 
tinction and is given significant 
recognition everywhere. They are 
generous with the money spent for 
education and for those who _ suc- 
ceed in any of its areas and levels. 
At no time did I hear complaints 
regarding the money spent for edu- 
cation. 

Everywhere I went people freely 
expressed their pride in their edu- 
cational institutions and the desire 
for these to be the very best. Al- 
ways the School of Home Science 
and its graduates were held in high 
esteem. <A recent evidence of this 
was when Dean Gregory was among 
the relatively small group of women 
honored with a Coronation Medal. 

Again and again I was aware of 
recognition because of my connection 
with the school. The honorary life 
membership in the Home Science 
Alumnae Association that was con- 
ferred upon me before I left was 
not only a great honor which I deep- 
ly cherish, but is a challenge and a 
bond that keeps me, though far 
away, very close to the Home Science 
School in New Zealand. 
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Students from Other Lands 
(Continued from page 16) 
unit, commented, “The challenge to 
American schools of home economics 
has become international in scope. 
The trend is already established and 
future responsibilities will be even 
greater.” Working closely with her 
at A&M in coordinating and corre- 
lating the short course program were 
Oklahoma’s home demonstration di- 
rector, Norma M. Brumbaugh and 
her colleagues. Other academic per- 
sonnel at the college in related fields 

also participated. 

The over-all program was planned 
in advance. However, extra-cur- 
ricular activities were included to 
meet needs sought by the visitors. 
The A&M staff kept a careful check 
on the planned program as well as 
the wishes expressed by the students. 
A perscnal data sheet set up individ- 
ual ratings. Participants compared 
what they received in the course 
against what they wanted and need- 
ed. Obstacles in the use of Ameri- 
can approaches were appraised and 
practical procedures the _ visitors 
could apply to their native problems 
were developed. 

“Excellente, exactamente,” and 


“mil gracias” punctuated the enthusi- . 


astic response of the women visitors. 
Unit leaders in home economics at 
A&M found it easy to return the 
compliment. All found that the home 
and family life are common denom- 
inators of the challenges confronting 
the women’s world. 





Canned Foods 1953 
(Continued from page 33) 

and dessert specialties to add variety 
to family meals at a moment’s no- 
tice. Nearly 500 different foods and 
food combinations are now offered in 
cans. 

Changes in Can Sizes 


There has been a marked increase 
in the use of smaller can sizes de- 
signed for the smaller family of to- 
day. The eight-ounce can has gained 
in popularity for many types of 
foods, and there has been a gradual 
shift from the use of the No. 2 can, 
which contains 2% cups of food, to 
the 803 which contains two cups. 

There has also been a reduction in 
the number of can sizes in use. An 
extensive study made in 1949 by the 
Bureau of Standards in cooperation 
with the canning industry. -recom- 
mended 32 can sizes. From two to 
57 products are canned in 19 sizes. 











The other 13 sizes are for use | 


with a specific product such as 


pimientos, mushrooms, or olives. | 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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This Useful RECIPE BOOK 


VARIEIE 


fo every student in your class! 








“Menu Magic” is a de- ‘ 
lightful collection of in- 
teresting, economical recipes 

and menu suggestions, pre- 
pared especially for classroom work. In it you'll find many 
helpful hints on preparing a variety of tasty foods, as well 
as clever ideas for “dressing up” thrifty dishes. 





Your students will enjoy trying out every recipe from 
tempting rolls to delicious ham-pineapple bro- 
chettes. Each will want a copy of “Menu Magic” for 
class and home use. The coupon below will bring 
your FREE copies right away. 
EE GMS NN GSE) DS mm em 
National Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send me, free copies of “Menu Magic with Margarine.” 





Name 
School 
City State ‘ibis 
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Canned Foods 1953 
(Continued from page 53) 


Some foods require special cans be- 
cause of the nature of the product. 
Canned meats and fish are usually 
advertised and sold by the net 
weight. However, the majority of 
canned foods on the market today 
are put up in the nine sizes shown 
on the accompanying chart. 

It’s a good idea to become familiar 
with these standard sizes and the 
amount of food contained in each. 
When using a recipe that calls for 
canned foods, the homemaker can 


easily calculate that the eight-ounce 
can will supply one cup of food or 
that the 16-ounce can (No. 303) will 
supply approximately two cups. At- 
tention to such details will eliminate 
the possibility of running short and 
will also cut down on leftovers. 


What's on the Label? 

In many ways the label on a 
canned food is just as important as 
the contents. It’s the consumer’s 
buying-guide and she should be en- 
couraged to read it carefully. In re- 
cent years there has been much im- 
provement of the labels of all types 





The tenderometer records the exact degree of tenderness of raw peas for canning by measuring the 
amount of pressure required to crush them. Scientific testing aids in quality control of canned foods. 


Tested Teaching Aids 
For Lessons on Canned Foods 


Colorful and well illustrated leaf- 
lets bring information about 
canned foods to your students. 
Included in this wealth of use- 
ful material are a wall chart 
showing actual sizes of common 
cans and jars; a leaflet showing 
the importance of the information 
given on labels; and tables giving 
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nutritive values per serving of 
canned foods. Recipes and menus 
for using canned foods are also 
included in this concise, practical 
information. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. « WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





| nutritive value 





of food products as a result of Gov- 
ernment regulations and efforts of 
manufacturers to make labéls more 
attractive and informative. 

A good descriptive label gives a 
clear and adequate description of 
the food and supplies all the facts 
the homemaker needs to select the 
product best suited to her purpose. 
According to law the label must carry 
the name of the product; name and 
address of the manufacturer, packer, 
or distributor; net contents; ingre- 
dients, for certain types of foods; 
the variety, such as white or yellow 
corn; the style of pack, such as 
whole, halves, or diced; and the 
sweetness of syrup used with fruits. 
Artificial coloring, flavoring, or 
chemical preservatives, when used, 
must also be stated on the label. 

In addition to these requirements, 
a good descriptive label usually sup- 
plies other useful information. Sug- 
gestions for storage, ways to use the 
product, and recipes are frequent!y 
included. Other pertinent informa- 
tion, such as the degree of maturity, 
the size of the product, and the quan- 
tity in cupfuls or other convenient 
units, is often specified. For some 
foods a detailed statement of the 
may be_ supplied. 
These facts are usually found in 
handy table form on the back of the 
label. The smart consumer looks for 
and uses this information. 


Using Canned Foods 


Food in an unopened can will keep 
indefinitely, but the can sheuld be 
stored in a cool, dry place. Extreme 
cold or heat may cause changes in 
the flavor or color of the food. Oc- 
casionally a can may become dented 
or rusted. Although this is not at- 
tractive, the food will be safe to use 
unless the damage has been. severe 
enough to cause leakage. 

Canned foods may be used just as 
they come from the can. Additional 
cooking is not necessary. Any re- 
maining food should be covered and 
refrigerated, but it is not necessary 
to remove the food to another con- 
tainer. There is no danger in stor- 
ing food in an opened can. 

When heating canned vegetables 
the canning liquid, rich in water- 
soluble vitamins and minerals, should 
always be used. For best results pour 
the liquid into a saucepan; and boil 
rapidly until it is reduced to about 
1%, cup. Then add the vegetable, 
seasonings, and butter or margarine 
if desired. Heat, but do not over- 
cook. 

Learn to choose and use canned 
foods wisely and take advantage of 
the many time-saving products thi! 
are available. 
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October Plentifuls 
(Continued from page 36) 


grated apple peel. Mix with apples. 
Dribble lemon juice and butter over top. 
Cover tightly and steam over low direct 
heat until apples are soft but not done. 
While apples are steaming, prepare 
pastry for 2-crust pie. Spoon hot apples 
into unbaked crust, cover with top crust 
and press edges together. Slash top 
and bake in a very hot oven (450° F.) 
for 20 minutes. 


What could be more festive than 
bright red cranberries? One of our 
most versatile fruits, fresh cran- 
berries can be used in many ways 
besides the usual cranberry sauce. 
Here’s a good example: 


Pilgrim Bread 


1 cup fresh cranberries 
lg cup sugar 

| teaspoon salt 

3 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoons baking powder 
Grated rind of one orange 
14 cup chopped walnuts 

| egg beaten 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons melted butter 


Chop cranberries; mix with half the 
sugar. Sift remaining sugar with dry 


ingredients; add nutmeats and orange ° 


rind. Combine egg, milk, and butter; 
add to flour mixture. Fold in cranber- 
ries. Bake in greased loaf pan in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 1 hour. 

Honey, a nutritious sweet, with a 
history dating back to earliest re- 
corded time, is always a treat. This 
honey-gelatin dessert is sure to 
please family or guests: 


Honey Coconut Delight 


1 cup shredded coconut 
14 cup butter 
14 cups finely crushed vanilla wafers 
or graham cracker crumbs 
1 package lemon or orange-flavored 
gelatin 
1 cup hot water 
14 cup honey 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup evaporated milk 


Saute coconut in butter until golden 
brown, stirring constantly. Add crumbs; 
mix well. Press half of mixture into 
bottom of square pan. Dissolve gelatin 
in hot water; add honey and lemon 
juice. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Then fold in evaporated milk which has 
been chilled and whipped. Pour over 
coconut crumbs in pan and top with 
remaining mixture. Chill until firm. 

Cheese gets into the party picture 
too with an array of hearty, open- 
faced cheeseburgers. These easy to 
make sandwiches, pictured on page 
56, would make an extra-special fam- 
ily meal or they would be perfect for 
« teen-age get-together. Just choose 
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your favorite; no two need be alike. 


Toast buttered halves of large round 
buns until golden brown. In the mean- 
time cook seasoned hamburgers on the 
griddle or under the broiler. Arrange 
thin slices of onion, tomato, or spoon- 
fuls of hot baked beans on buns. Top 
each with a hot hamburger patty. 

Then place on each patty 1) a slice 
of American cheese, or 2) a mixture 
of % cup Bleu cheese, % cup butter 
and 2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce, 
or 3) a mixture of % cup sharp cheddar 
cheese and 2 teaspoons Worcestershire 
sauce. Place under broiler until the 
cheese is browned. Serve hot. 


Teen-Age Party Ideas 
in Scholastic Student Magazines 


October plentifuls make a_ party 
for teen-agers, too. For gay party 
ideas, menus, and recipes, see the 
October 14th these other 
Scholastic Magazines: Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, and Practical 
English. 

You’ll find other good ideas in the 
poster on successful Halloween par- 
ties, offered on page 27 of this issue 
and in the booklet, Pretty as a Pic- 
ture Parties, offered in Practical’s 
September coupon section, page 87. 


issues of 
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in Your Baking Class 
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Wonderful New RED STAR Place Mat Meal Planners 


Here’s a wonderful new way to teach yeast baking. Red Star’s famous 


baking guide now come on gaily illustrated, brightly colored indi- 


vidual place mats—each mat a complete meal planner, with recipe, 
menu, table decoration and other hostess hints that every student 


will want to put right into practice. 

This month’s Meal Planner features Quicky Cin- 
namon Buns for luncheon or tea. The step-by-step 
recipe is clear and simple, timed to fit your class 
period...the practical party suggestions add new 
meaning and importance to the baking lesson. 

You'll love the way your class responds to yeast 
baking instruction the exciting Place Mat way. 
Order Red Star Meal Planner No. 2, free for 
every student in your class, Use the convenient 
form in the coupon section of this magazine. 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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of luscious flavor! 


Pass along this trustworthy tip... 
frozen meats stay fresher, juicier, tastier 
in KVP Freezer Paper. Prevents mot- 
tling, freezerburn. Recommend KVP, 
the kind used by commercial lockers! 


FREEZER PAPER 
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WITH 6 MATCHING 
LINED ENVELOPES 


GET DETAILS TODAY-SEND NO MONEY 


The easiest, quickest, most dig- 
nified way to earn funds for all 
class activities, equipment, etc. 
MANY OTHER SUNSHINE EX- 
CLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Original creations from our own 
studios, ALSO: Gift Wraps, Sta- 














tionery, Gift Items, Everyday 


Items, etc 
BIG CASH PRI 7 SALES 


Write now se nSANPLES ON APPROV Ai, 
and details of Sales Contest to: 


SUNSHINE ART He + pie INC. 


Dept. PH 
Springfield 1, Mane. —Pasadena 3, Cal. 
(If you live East of Rockies write to Spring- 
field office.) 
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1 Taught Home Management 
in a T.B. Sanatorium 


(Continued from page 26) 


hour before or after class carrying 
out some project of special interest. 
Many of these projects are an out- 
growth of the clothing class and 
such garments as a tailored suit 
jacket, a pair of child’s pajamas, and 
kitchen curtains have been made. 
Some women spend time on family 
budget plans or plan menus for the 
first month at home to keep within 
the allowance given by welfare for 
food. One woman rearranged her 
kitchen storage facilities to save 
steps and another read literature on 
preschool children to help herself un- 
derstand her three-year-old son. 

As part of the unit on nutrition 
and family meals, each member of 
the class takes turns at purchasing 
and preparing some simple refresh- 
ment which utilizes new mixes on 
the market. This activity gives her 
a chance to get the feel of the 
kitchen once again. 

Many different teaching tech- 
niques are used during the course. 
Discussions follow the reading of 
pamphlets, Government bulletins, or 
articles in magazines and newspa- 
pers. Movies and filmstrips are 
viewed. Special demonstrations are 
arranged by home economists in 
business, and of course exhibits, 
wall charts, and samples are utilized, 
too. 

One especially helpful device to 
aid the class members in their evalu- 
ation of the amount of housework 
they are physically able to do is a 
study assembled under the supervis- 
ion of Dr. Kathleen Johnston, then 
of the school of home economics, 
University of Washington. This 
study shows the number of calories 
used per pound of body weight 
while doing various household tasks. 

Individual counseling is an essen- 
tial part of the program. When a 
housewife is discharged she leaves 
the hospital with a set of detailed 
schedules and plans for resuming 
household activities. These plans 
are worked out with consideration 
for the doctor’s prescription of 
amount of “up-time’’ and activity, 
the number and ages in the family 
group, the equipment on hand, and 
the size of the family’s house. 

It is the hope of all concerned that 
the men and women who take advan- 
tage of this program will be able to 
resume their careers in homemaking 








as functioning members and main- | 


tain their health—mental, physical 
and emotional. The experience of 
working with these T.B. patients 
was a satisfying one. 





WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 
IN THE LABORATORY? 


The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 
TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—front PINAFORE—back 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


ae i 5 Sere $1.85 
po ok Sree $1.85 
PIONEL WEIANIW 505525555555 $1.85 
PASTEL MOREE occ ccc ss ees $1.85 
PASTEL LAVENDER .......... $1.85 
WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM .. $1.75 


WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
PRIN INEE ao EG iets Sas S965 $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snuq 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 

The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed below. The color trim ts 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easie: 
= that laundering job because it irons 

at, 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 


and a new longer skirt. 


Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 
COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMIC: 
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